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Surrvration, Gentlemen, is the forma- 
tion of the fluid which is called pus. It is 
one of the effects of inflammativn ; there- 
fore wherever we find pus, we are sure 
either that there is, or that there has been, 
inflammation of the part. Pus is a whitish 
or yellowish fluid, varying in consistence 
from that of thick cream to that of water ; 
and it is found, on microscopic examination, 
to consist of globules floating in thin fluid, 
in that respect bearing some analogy to the 
constitution of the blood. The difference 
in consistence, and in the other properties 
of pas, depends chiefly on the nature and on 
the degree of the inflammation, and on the 
structure of the part in which it is formed. 
Pus is sometimes thick and homogeneous ; 
sometimes it is curdy, flaky, or clottish ; 
that is, it consists of parts that are thicker, 
swimming, or contained, in a thinner fluid ; 
sometimes it is serous or watery ; sometimes 
it is viscid or slimy. 

I have spoken to you of suppuration as 
an effect of inflammation ; but the formation 
of is not confined to the circumstances 
which were then explained and alluded to. 
Pus may be formed on the denuded surface 
of the skin, for example, after the applica- 
tion of a blister, It may be formed on the 
surface of inflamed mucous membrane, and 
that of inflamed serous membrane, and that 
of inflamed synovial membrane. It may be 
formed on the surface of wounds, and of 
ulcerations ; and, lastly, it may be formed 
in consequence of inflammation in the inte- 
rior, or in the substance of various orgaus ; 
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and when pus is thus formed, the collection 
of fluid which it constitutes is called an 
abscess. 

An abscess, therefore, consists of a col- 
lection of purulent matter in the interior of 
any part of the body, excepting, however, 
the regular or normal cavities ; for when pas 
or any other kind of fluid is deposited in 
them, we call it an effusion, and not an 
abscess. 

Inflammation, as I have already informed 
you, varies very greatly in different in- 
stances, in the violence of its symptoms, 
and in the rapidity of its progress ; some- 
times going through its course within a very 
short time, at others occupying a very long 
period ; and the formation of matter, or sup- 
puration, partakes, in this respect, of that 
variety of character which is observed in 
the inflammation that produces it. You may 
have pus completely formed, an abscess fully 
developed, in the course of a very short 
time, that is, in the course of two or three 
| days for instance; or you may have the 
| collection increasing and remaiming in the 
prt, without coming to a head for several 
weeks or months, or even, perhaps, years. 
We might, therefore, designate suppuration 
as we do inflammation, by the terms acute 
and chronic, and, in fact, we speak con- 
stantly of chronic abscess, though we do 
not exactly use the term acute abscess; we 
more generally talk of phlegmonous abscess, 
to denote those collections of flaid which 
are produced by the most violent and rapid 
forms of inflammation. 

I shall first, then, speak to you of the pro- 
gress of inflammation as it occurs in phleg- 
monous abscess, When the inflammation 
has proceeded to a considerable degree, 
matter is deposited in the centre of the in- 
flamed part. The inflamed textures, as I 
have already mentioned to you, become in 
some measure softened, or, at least, their 
power of cohesion is lessened by the pro- 
gress ofinfammation. ‘This change goes on 
to its utmost extent in the centre of the in- 
flamed part, where pus is secreted ; and, in 
fact, portions of the textures actually lose 
their cohesion. They may be said to be 
broken down; and when this effect is pro- 
duced in the textures of the part, there is 
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effusion into them from the inflamed vessels, 
at this period, of a thin serous appearance, 
something like a bloody effusion. When I 
sey that there is a sare of the textures 
of the inflamed part broken down, and that 
then there is effusion from the inflamed ves- 
sels, I do not allude to any mechanical pro- 
cess, but to a change of condition, the result 
of a vital action. We now begin to perceive 
white spots of matter disseminated here and 
there, in the part which is the seat of the 
greatest action, and these soon unite, so as 
to form one cavity. The cavity which is 
thus formed, enlarges ; it increases in size, 
pushing aside the cellular substance and the 
surrounding soft parts, which yield more or 
less, according to their nature. Now such 
of these parts as are firm and resisting, do 
not give way at first to the process | have 
mentioned. Blood-vessels, nerves, tendons, 
these form elevations or ridges on the sides 
of the abscess, and sometimes they consti- 
tute a sort of frenum, or bridle to the ab- 
scess, crossing from one side to the other. 
The surface of the cavity, when we ex- 
amine it, is found soft and pulpy, and it 
presents a greyish appearance. If we take 
the handle of a knife, we can scrape off a 
pulpy, greyish substance, which is gene- 
rally supposed to consist of the coagulable 
ymph used by the inflammatory action. 
t appears, indeed, not organised, although 
it ly adheres to the surface of the part. 
When we thus scrape off this grey pulpy 
covering, we find that the interior of the 
abscess presents the appearance of a dense 
texture, that. has been compared, and not 
very inaptly, to that of a mucous membrane. 
It is reddish im colour, firm, compact, and 
tolerably uviform in structure. This kind 
of membranous structure constitutes what 
we technically call the walls or parietes, the 


part, in con pence of the offesien of lymeh 
into it under the inflammatory action. 
inflammatory disturbance which proceeds to 
the length of suppuretion in the centre of 
the inflamed part, produces the effect of in- 
terstitial deposition in the circumference, 
In the language of Mr. Hunter, the ivflam- 
mation in the centre is rative ivflam- 
mation, and the inflammation in the sur- 
rounding part is adhesive inflammation, 
he eyst, which is thus formed, constitutes 
a natural barrier which contains the pus, 
| ‘noulates, separates, it from the surrounding 
textures. If it were not for this barrier, the 
pus would be disseminated in the cellular 
structure round the part in which it is de- 
posited, and, like serum in anasarca, might 
pass extensively over the whole of the limb 
for example. The condensation of the cel- 
jular texture around the inflammatory pro- 
cess, prevents this extension, which would 
otherwise take place ; it confines the change 
to the part in which it has immediately 
occurred, 

The pus, which is contained in an abscess 
formed under these circumstances, is thick, 
homogeneous, and generally of a whitish 
colour. When I say it is thick, I méan it is 
equal in thickness to the thickest kind of 
cream, and sometimes, in fact, it is more so, 
coming near to the consistency of a soft 
solid, such as butter, Generally speaking, 
|the higher the degree of inflammation, the 
thicker the pus which is produced by it, 
This is the hind of pus pathologists have 
called good Pamaire] pus; that is, the 
|kind of purulent secretion which is pro- 
duced by a high degree of inflammation oc- 
curring in a healthy individual. That, no 
doubt, must be the reason which has given 
| rise to the term of—good laudable The 
\thick end uniform pus, found under these 











sides, the sac, or the cyst, of an abscess, | circumstances, is found to be heavier than 
In fact, if this part, with the matter it con-| water ; so that if it be received into a ves- 
tains, were dissected out, the abscess would | sel of water, it falls to the bottom; and that 
then present a bag or cyst. The internal has been considered a criterion to dis- 
surface of this cyst is in contact with the|tinguish between purulent and mucous se- 
matter which the abscess contains. ‘Io the cretion. A very great deal of trouble haa 
external surface, the surrounding cellular | been taken to establish a criterion of differ- 
membrane, and other pats in which the {ence between the two; for, under certain 
abscess is formed, are closely adherent, | circumstances, it becomes a matter of im- 


ing condensed—rendered preternaturally 
firm in texture by the inflammatory process. 
This condensation extends to a greater or 
less degree around the abscess, until you 
gradually come to the natural textures of the 
surrounding parts. In the early stage of 
the formation of pus, there is a considerable 
portion of this condensed or ha:dened sur- 
face surrounding the cyst of the abscess; 
but ia ap pee es the collection of pus in- 
creases, the surrounding hardness becomes 


less in exteat. The parietes, or walls, or 
cyst of the abscess, are obviously caused by 
a condensation of the cellular texture of the 





| portance to consider whether a fluid ig a 
suppurative fluid, or a mucous secretion. 
are name y however, no very distinct 
criterion of difference has yet been found ia 
animal chemistry, between the thick creamy 
fluid found ia an abscess, and the ordinary 
exhalation of macous membranes. Gene- 
lrally, there are such obvious differences, 
| that we are not in any went of a minute cri- 
terion ; but we are to recollect that, under 
inflammation, those membranes which se- 
crete mucus, come to secrete a fluid which 
is afterwards very like pus. And I believe 
there is no certain test by which it can be 
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discovered, whether a certain animal fluid is 
ral product aS avers Renee, 


or of the ve process of inflam 
vessels ; that is, there is, I believe, no cer- 
tain test by which we can distinguish pus 
from mucus. Mucus certainly floats in water 
generally, instead of sinking to the bottom 
as pus does, but this is by no means constant. 

ow the mucous secretion which takes 
place from the bladder, sinks to the bottom 
of the chamber-pot in the urine, though the 
urine is a great deal heavier than water. 
Mucus is ropy, slimy, and viscid, while pus 
does not present any thing of this charac- 
ter. ephoy when we view the gradual 
progress of the inflammation by which mu- 
cus sometimes assumes the dhttater of pus, 
we become still more puzzled, in the appli- 
cation of a criterion for discovering the dif- 
ference. 

Pus is secreted from the surface of the 
cavity which tains it— ted or ex- 
haled. Heretofore an opinion has been 
entertained that pus is produced by a 
breaking down of the natural textures of 
the ; this idea, no doubt, having arisen 
from the existence of the cavity that is 
found in a part where the suppuration has 
taken place. You see a large excavation, 
and the first impression is, that the pus 
contained there has consisted of the na- 
tural textures that before filled the cavity, 
which, by some strange process, have been 
reduced to the form of pus. Again, it 
has been supposed that pus is furmed »y 
some stagnation or putrefaction of the fluids 
of the part, It has further been maintained 
that pus can only be formed in consequence 
of a process of ulceration; and thus when 
pus has proceeded from any of the mucous 
cavities oc external outlets, it has been 
supposed that ulceration existed in those 
parts, to account for the discharge of the 
pus, All these notions, of course, have 
vanished, in proportion as correct physio- 

observations have prevailed, and in 
proportion as minute examinations have 
been instituted after death; and though, 
even not many years ago, several contro- 
versies existed on these points, they are 
uow 80 completely settled, that it is not 
worth while again to revert to them. 

Tt is further supposed, in order to produce 
a fluid possessing all the characters of pus 
im their full development, that a certain 

of elaboration is necessary ; that is, 
that the fluid is deposited in a part, first in| 
a certain state, and that itundergoes changes 
which gradually bring it to pus; and this 
seems to be countenanced by the term ma- 
turation, or ripening, used by the old writers. 
Now the fact is, that pus is secreted af 
once; there is no passing through changes ; 
there is uo elaboration which brings it into 
that condition, except so far as regards the 





first process ; for then, as I mentioned to 
you, there is an actual separation of the 
part, in order to form that cavity in which 
it is deposited. The fluid first secreted has 
@ serous, and sometimes a bloody character, 
though afterwards we find, in the same part, 
the secretion possessing ell the characters 
I have described to you as belonging to pus. 
That only grties, however, to the com- 
mencement of the process ; and in the same 
way in the instance of denuded skin, and also 
of inflamed mucous membrane, we donot find 
that the fluid first secreted, has all the ulti- 
mate qualities of pus. A serous fluid is first 
poured out on the inflamed skin, and that is 
| gradually changed into a fluid containing 
globules, which constitutes pus. There isa 
similar change from the colourless viscid 
secretion of serous membrane to that of the 
thick purulent secretion, which proceeds 
from mucous parts. In some instances we 
see appearances which lead one to suppose 
| there is really something like giving way, 
|and breaking down of the parts in which 
suppuration takes place. Now, some time 
ago, I had a patient in this hospital, who had 
been sent from the Fever Hospital, in whom 
an abscess had formed in the hip; I made 
® puncture, and allowed it to discharge. As 
it ran out it appeared to me to look partly 
like oi; and I saw, when it was poured 
into the vessel, that it consisted of well- 
formed pus, and a good deal of oil. After: 
the opening had discharged for a consider- 
able time, I found something obstruct the 
flow through the aperture ; I laid hold of 
that, and taking it away, I found it to be a 
considerable portion of adi substance of 
the part that had been floating im the ab- 
scess, and the oil which came out had been, 
no doubt, contained in the adipose cells. 

In the case of suppuration of certain 
glands, there is an obvious admixture of the 
substance of the part with the pus; this is 
the case, for instance, with respect to the 
liver, where part of the substance is found 
in the pus, giving it what is called its hepa- 
tic appearance. ‘The pus is of a brownish- 
blue colour, derived from the colour of the 
texture of the liver. 

The surface then of the abscess secretes 
the pus which the abscess contains, aad it 
is also capable of absorbing, or taking up 
again the haid which it has deposited ; it is 
a secreting and absorbing surface; hence 
we may regard the cyst of an abscess asa 
kind ior organ developed in the body. 

Symptoms.— W ith regard to the symptoms 
of suppuration ; when inflammation has been 
of a violent kind, when it has been rapid in 
its progress, when there hus been consider- 
able pain, and that preternataral throbbing: 
which characterises it, we may expect that 
eappuretion will occur. The actual form- 
ation of matter in the part is characterised 
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by a remission of the local pain ; the pie 
becomes less severe ; it seems frequently to 
stop altogether ; soon, however, a kind of 
dull aching sensation, a sensation of weight 
occurs in the part; there is a sense of 
tension, and in cases of the formation of 
matter, a kind of pulsation—a pulsation syn- 
chronous with that of the heart, takes 
place immediately before the formation of 
matter ; and during the time it is forming, 
it is not uncommon to have rigours or shiver- 
ings, and these have generally been regard- 
ed as one of the most certain signs of matter 
in the abscess. Now the truth is, that 
matter frequently forms without the occur- 
rence of rigours, and rigours often occur 
when no suppuration takes place ; there is 
no necessary connexion between the occur- 
rence of rigours and suppuration. Rigours 
occur in most of the spontaneous inflamma- 
tions of the body. 

The most unequivocal evidence, however, 
of matter having formed in a part, is the 
soft feel which the presence of matter com- 
municates to the band of the examiner. 
When you come to feel the part, you are 
sensible that a fluid exists in it; and if 
you feel it with your two hands, making 
a pressure alternately with the one and the 
other, you find that the fluid can be per- 
ceived moving from one side to the other, 
and that it thus imparts the sensation of 
what is called ion. It is often a 
matter of consequence to ascertain whether 
matter is formed or whether it is not, and 
hence we frequently have to examine the 
part very carefully in order to discover this 
point. It is difficult to describe sensations, 
and I do not know that it can be done; I 
ean only say, you will be able to ascertain 
the kind of feeling that is communicated by 
the presence of matter by actually examin- 
ing parts where suppuration has taken 


piace. 

When matter has formed at some depth 
from the surface, of course it becomes diffi- 
cult to ascertain the fact. When you are 
examining a part, in which the pointis very 
doubtful, it is not, perhaps, so well to place 
the fingers of the two hands upon it, and to 
press alternately with them, because you 
often, in this way, produce a kind of impulse 
from cellular infileeation ; bat if you place the 
fingers of one hand upon the part. let them 
remain at rest,and make pressure with those 
of the other, and if you feel a fluctuation 
against the fingers at rest, you may pretty 
safely conclude that the formation of matter 
bas occurred. 


When suppuration has taken place, the 
cavity of the abscess extends itself in all 
directions, It becomes larger and larger, 
and in this extension we observe, of course, 
What it enlarges most readily in those direc- 
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rllyapeching, therelore, thu carty of te 
5 ing, therefore, 

prod conde to enlarge towards the exter- 
nal surface of the body, because, in 
direction, there is the resistance to 
its development; or it tends to increase 
towards the surface of any of the mucous 
cavities or canals of the body. This pro- 
towards the 
external surface of the body, or towards any 
of the natural mucous outlets, does not de- 
pend simply on the circumstance of there 
being less resistance in those directions, for 
abscesses will take either of those courses, 
even although there should be much less 
resistance to their progress in other direc- 
tions. Supposing , in fact, takes 
place in the parietes of the abdomen or 
chest, and that the seat of the abscess is 
nearly on the external surface of the serous 
membrane of either cavity, the _— will, 
in the majority of instances, pass through 
the rath patvtoe of the chest or abdo- 
men, and present externally, although it 
may be covered only by the thin serous 
membrane in the other direction, And so, 
generally, however deeply an sbscess may 
be formed, and covered externally by parts 
thick and unyielding, the obvious tendency 
of the process is to a removal of the parts 
that are situated between the collection and 
the skin, and consequently to bring the mat- 
ter to a discharge externally, either through 
the natural external surface, or into some of 
the mucous outlets of the body. In the 
progress of the abscess towards the external 
surface, there is a gradual removal of the 
parts which intervene between the collec- 
tion and the skin. Here, therefore, a new 
process takes place. So far as we have 
hitherto seen, we have suppurative inflam. 
mation producing the deposition of pus in 
the cavity of the abscess, and adhesive in- 
flammation consolidating the textures which 
surround the abscess, forming a barrier to 
limit and insolate it from the su i 
parts. But another, and quite a different 
process, is necessary, in order to bring the 
matter to the external surface. You must 
have a regular removal of the parts which in- 
tervene between the abscess and the surface ; 
and you find that those parts are ly 
and progressively removed, so that the ex- 
ternal coverings of the abscess become thin- 
ner and thinner, and the feeling of fluid be- 
comes more and more obvious ; the fluctua- 
tion, as it is technically called, is more easily 
perceived. As this process goes on, the 
swelling in the circumference of the abscess 
becomes reduced, and, at the same time, the 
central portion where the sense of fluctua- 
tion is perceived, swells more considerably, 
raising up a sort of prominence of the skin 
that prominence often assumes a pointed 
form, and we then begin to see the part at 
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approaches to the surface, the 
becomes red, tense, and shining. As 
becomes thinner and thinner, this 
becomes deeper in tint; it assumes 
idhue. Lastly, the skin ulcerates, and 
the matter escapes at the opening. If 
eutiele covering the ulcerated part of 
skin be very thick, as in the palm of 
d,or the sole of the foot, you will 
find that the matter will elevate the cuticle, 
that it will often separate the cuticle exten- 
sively from the cutis, and thus, though the 
cavity has given way, the pus is not dis- | 
charged externally ; but when the cuticle is | 
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is, however, not a very frequent mode of 
cure, and certainly, as a general rule, we 
may say, that when matter has formed in a 
part, it either must be dischatged by the 
natural process I have now mentioned to 
you, or be let out by a surgical operation. 

I think the most frequent examples of 
cure of abscesses by absorption are afforded 
in cases of venereal bubos, and in those for- 
mations of matter in the neighbourhood of 
the groin, There is a young woman at 
present in Magdalene’s Ward, in this hos- 
pital, in whom a considerable portion of 
matter formed in a bubo has been ab- 
sorbed. She came into the ward with a 
venereal sore, of about the size of a six- 
pence, on the inside of the labium, and a 


raised in this manner, it ultimately gives|bubo in a state of suppuration, The skin 
way also, and then the matter escapes. At was of a bright-red colour, and very thin; 
first a certain quantity, only, escapes at the | the bubo must have contained at least an 
aperture thus made, for the opening formed ounce of matter, if not more. In fact, the 
by the ulceration of the skin, is, in general, skin was so red and thin, that I thought it 
® very small one; but as much escapes | should be opened ; and I do not know what 
through it as relieves the tension, and the | circumstance it was, that led me to post- 
patient is considerably relieved from the| pone the operation on that day. When I 
pain he has before experienced. The sides saw this patient on the next visit, it did not 
ef the abscess contract in consequence of | appear larger in size, it did not give her 
this diminution of the quantity of its con- | much pain, indeed it was rather easier, and 
tents. When a fresh quantity of pus has|I did not then open it. The next time [ 
been secreted, it again flows out at the saw her, it appeared evidently to be going 
opening, and the size of the aperture be-| away; the skin covering it was wrinkled, 
comes larger : it progressively increases, so the enlargement was less, the redness 
as to allow the whole to drain away. The| seemed gradually to be diminishiag, the 
sides of the abscess again contract, the aper- | fluctuation became less obvious, and now 


ture becomes smaller, it cicatrises, the part 
heals, and thus a natural cure takes place. 
Sometimes, however, in parts where mo- 
tion is constantly occurring, and also in 
some places where we do not accurately ob- 
serve the condition of the part, the cavity 
of the abscess does not become completely | 
obliterated ; it is reduced to a small extent, 
but still there is an external opening, from 
which matter escapes, and we find that that 
leads into esmall tube of various extent in 
different instances ; that small tube, which is 
the remains of the abscess, and the external 
— through which the matter is dis- 
, constitute what is called a fistula 
or sinus, Fistula means merely a tube or 


Pipe. 

Treatment.—I have next to consider the 
treatment of an abscess of the kind of which 
I have been speaking to you. I have men- 
tioned to you, that the sides of the abscess 
are capable of absorbing, as well as of secret- 
ing pus. We may, therefore, conclude, that 
if the process of inflammation could be com- 
pletely put a stop to, the pus contained in 
an abscess would be taken up by the absorb- 
ents, and thus that a natural cure of the 
abscess might be effected without the mat- 
ter being di ged at all. In this way, 
sometimes abscesses are cured, without 
either their bursting or being opened, It 





the matter is entirely removed. The treat- 
ment has consisted simply in keeping the 
patient at rest; she has had a poultice over 
the part, and she has taken mercury in 
moderate doses. 

The dispersion of an abscess in this way, 
however, does not happen often enough, to 
lead us to lay down any general mode of 
treating it, with reference to that particular 
object. It may be said, however, that the 
mere occurrence of suppuration in a part is 
not a sufficient reason for giving up the em- 
ployment of those antiphlogistic means we 
bad been previously using, with a view of 
reducing inflammation. There is often very 
considerable inflammation existing, a great 
deal of hardness around, and reduess of the 
part, though matter has formed at one point ; 
hence we often continue with advantage the 
application of leeches, for instance, and 
the general means calculated to Jessen in- 
flammation, such treatment being likely, if 
the case admits of it, to favour the disper- 
sion of matter by absorption. 

When pus has formed, we may leave the 
progress of the case to nature, and allow the 
process to go on, which | have just describ- 
ed to you, keeping off all those causes that 
would be likely, either locally or generally, 
to disturb such natural process, Thus, we 
should keep the part at rest, keep it cover- 





ed with soft poultices, keep the patient on ' 
er diet, and pay attention to 

th. In thet way we may allow the 
abscess to go through its natural course, to 
break, to discharge of itself, and to heal up 
under a course of simple dressing. Frequeut- 
ly. yy we find it necessary to dis- 
charge the matter by an artificial opening, 
and different moor he have been taken ie 
accomplishing that purpose. ‘I hus, abseesses 
have been opened by seton, by caustic, by 
puncture, by i In the discharge of 
an abscess by seton, a needle containing 
thread, is passed through the cavity from 
side to side, and the thread is left in the 
opening thus mide, allowing the matter, by 
these means, gradually to find its way out. 
There is no kind of advantage belonging to 
this mode of evacuating an abscess. In 
phiegmonous abscess, it is obviously inad- 
missible, on account of the irritation it pro- 
duces, and, iu fact, so destitute of advantage 
is it, in any way of viewing it, that it is com- 
pletely abandoned. In the mode of opening | 
an abseess by caustic, the prominent, or! 
pointing part, that is, the thm part of the’! 
skin, is rubbed over with pure potash; and | 
the slough formed by it is allowed to sepa- | 
rate or drop off, and the matter is then dis- 
charged; or in the slough thus formed, an | 
opening is made with the knife, and the 
matter is let out in that way. This is a 
kind of proceeding which is not generally 
applicable. Perhaps the only case in which 
caustic can be advantageously used in open- | 
ing abscesses, is in instances of bubo, where 
the skin is become very thin, when it has 
been considerably detached from its subja- 
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sequence of its sharp point and size ; 
when you have carried it into the 

you can easily extend the opening to any 
size you desire. 1 find it the most 

ent instrument for the purpose, end there- 
fore | always employ it—a pretty strong, 
double-edged bi , and pointed like a 
lancet. With this instrument (showing it) 
you make an opening, if you simply punc- 
ture the abscess, equal in size, to the breadth 
of the blade; or, if you wish to make it 
larger, after you have carried the blade in, 
you extend the aperture with a slight motion 
of the hand, as far as you wish. If the skin 
has become very thin, you will generally 
find it necessary to make a short incision, in 
order to let the matter out, otherwise the 
opening will heal up and prevent its escape. 
It is not necessary, however, to make a large 
cut as is sometimes done in an abscess, and 
still less is that proper to be done, which I 
have sometimes seen—the operatori ntroduce 
his finger into the abscess and turn it round, 
in order to destroy the frena,as he said. I 
remember seeing a surgeon of a large hos- 
pital introduce his finger into an abscess, 
turn it round several times, give the patient 
a great deal of pain, and think he was doing 
a very clever thing indeed. (Laughter.) lu 
fact, the mere discharging of the matter, by 
the introduction of a knife, is apt to produce 
an irritation of the part; and if in addition 
to this, you use any violence not necessary 
for the purpose, you of course augment that 
increased irritation. For this reason it is 
found necessary, merely to make a puncture 
or incision, and to let ee matter drain out of 
itself. 1t is by no means nece to squeeze 





cent parts, and where, consequently, a por-| the part, in order to get out all the matter 
tion is likely to lose its vitality ; where part | the abscess contains. You are not to consider 
of the skin will become sloughy, or very it asa matter of importance, completely to 
livid, and then, almost immediately, on the | empty the bag. Nature does not; she makes 
application of the caustic, it will be remov-| an opening, and a small part flows out; that 
ed, and the matter discharged. | heals, she repeats the operation, more of it 
1 should have mentioned to you, in speak- | flow$ out, The mode she adopts, is to get it 
ing of the natural bursting of abscess, that out by gradual discharges. 1 
when the skin has been rendered very thin | made is to be attended by a considerable irri- 
by the approach of the matter to the sur- | tation, through squeezing it, there is notonly 
face, when it has been detached from its|no advantage, but obvious!y a good deal of 
vascular attachments below, it not unfre-| disadvantage produced by the operation, 
quently happens, that a portion of the very | Then after making the puncture or incision, 
thin skin pexhaps sloughs, aud thus the mat-| let the matter slowly rua out, cover the part 
ter escapes in consequence of that process| with fomentations, or something of that na- 


of sloughing. 

Generally, therefore, when we attempt to 
discharge the contents of an abscess, we do 
it by the direct means of puncture, or inci- 
sion, making an opening with a cutting in- 
stryment, very commonly a broad lancet has 
been used, called an abscess lancet, which 
however, in many respects, is not a very 
convenient instrument. I think you will 
find the best instrument is a large, strong, 
straight, double-edged distoury, with a lan- 
cet point, It penetrates very easily im con- 








ture, soft and moist, for half an bour, so that 
the matter may be more abundantly dis- 
charged, by the shrinking of the sides of the 
abscess, and then cover the part over with @ 
poultice, till it heals, 

Now it becomes of cousiderable import- 
ance to determine what are the cases in 
which au abscess may be left to its natural 
cure, and what are those in which it is de- 
sirable to make au artificial openi 
discharge of the matter. 
lection is near the surface of the body, and 
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when it is-seated in an unimportant part, 
leave it to itself—allow nature to 
business. But there is a variety of 

in which you wish to abridge the 
period of inflammation, or to limit its ex- 
tent; and for these S it becomes 
necessary that you id resort to the 
measure of artificially opening the abscess. 


I have stated to you, generally, that the 
matter of an abscess gradually approaches 
to the surface of the body; but when the 
matter is formed deeply in a part, and when 
it meets, in its progress to the surface, with 
certain textures of av unyielding kind, it 
cannot approach to the skin, or, at all 
events, its approach is considerably retard- 
ed ; and being resisted in this direction, it 
extends to other parts where less resistance 
is offered. Thus when matter is formed 
under fascia—the fascia of the thigh, for 
example, a very tough and unyielding part— 
it will be a long time before it can make its 
way through that fascia; and not being 
able readily to get through, it extends under 
it, and the abscess becomes much larger in 
size than it would be but for this circum- 
Stance. When matter forms deeply in a 
limb, for instance under the muscles, it 
meets with more or less resistance, and in 
this way, either from its heing resisted by 
thick unyielding fascia or tendons, its pro- 
gress to the surface is retarded. Under all 
these circumstances, it becomes proper to 


make an opening for the discharge of the 
matter, as soon as yon can satisfy your- 
selves that matter exists; and we, there- 
fore, early open an abscess, if it takes place 
in the forearm, or in the thigh, and more 
particularly if it takes place either in the 


m of the hand or sole of the foot. There 
is a very dense fascia covering those parts, 
and the integuments and cellular substance 
also are particularly firm and unyielding, so 
that matter does not come to the surface 
when it forms there; on the contrary, be- 
ing deep-seated and confined by fascia, it 
makes its way along the course of the tep- 
dons, passing onder the annular ligament— 
for instance, of the wrist into the fore-arm, 
and producing very extensive mischief. You 
must, therefore, as early as possible, open 
an abscess in those places ; and sometimes, 
when you cannot feel the fluctuation, when 
you cannot ascertain, by external examina- 
tion, that any matter is actually formed, even 
then you must make an opening. 


The same reason applies stil} more strong- 
ly to the case of matter formed in the neigh- 
hourhood of bones, as in necrosis, for there 
the matter is confined by all the firm tex- 
tures of the limb, When matter forms in 
such situations it may extend, if it be not 
discharged by an opening, the whole length 
of the bone, and thus lead, perhaps, to the 





death of the entire length of one of the long 
bones of the extremities. 

When active inflammation takes place in 
@ part, where there is a large quantity of 
cellular and adipose substance, there the 
abscess will become very considerable, un- 
less you discharge it early ; this is parti« 
cularly the case about the anus and in the 
perineum. All such collections should be 
discharged as speedily as possible. This is 
still more particularly the case in the form- 
ation of matter where there is a good deal of 
loose cellular membrane that is covered ex+ 
ternally by muscles, or other parts, as in the 
axilla, in the ham, in the groin, in the neck. 
ln the neck there is a considerable quan- 
tity of cellular membrane by the sides of 
the trachea and esophagus, and about the 
carotid artery, jugular vein, and the accom- 
panying nerves; those parts are covered 
externally by fascia, and also by the sterne- 
cleido-mastoideus muscle. It not unpfre- 
quently happens, that formation of matter 
takes place in the cellular membrane of the 
neck ; and in consequence of the collection 
being covered externally by the sterno- 
cleido-mastoideus and fascia under it, it hag 
ug disposition to make its way externally ; 
in fact, the matter here will descend along 
the course of the vessels of the neek to- 
wards the cavity of the chest, unless it be 
discharged. There is not only this danger, 
but the patient suffers excessively during 
the time the pus is forming in consequence 
of the large nerves that traverse the neck, 
The matter frequently presses on the aso- 
phagus, or pharynx, or against the trachea ; 
hence you will find that very active febrile 
disturbance is produced in these cases, You 
will see a patient, with matter formed under 
the jaw, delirious for several successive 
nights. Here then you will proceed to make 
an openiag as soon as you can gain sufficient 
proof that matter has formed. 

You willsee that, under the circumstances 
I have mentioned, you are obliged to ope- 
rate for the discharge of matter when it is 
seated so deeply that you cannot have the 
evidence of fluctuation, and, in fact, you 
must make an opening when the quantity is 
so small that it would hardly pr fluc- 
tuation. What then are the evidences by 
which you are to satisfy yourselves that 
matter has formed? You must consider the 
history of the case ; you must consider the 
symptoms that bave attended the origin and 
progress of the complaint; you must con- 
sider the pain the patient has endured, and 
the general appearances. There is usually, 
in the neighbourhood cf the part, a swelling 
from serous infiltration, that is a symptom 
of importance too, in enabling you to deter- 
mine what should be done. When the 
symptoms are very urgent, and, from the 
association of circumatances | have just 
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mentioned, you have come to the conclusion | fear of the matter 
that matter probably 
‘ou cannot feel any i 
uation, you are fully justified in making ing in the parietes of the abdomen or chest, 
an opening, though sometimes the matter has found its way into the chest or abdomen, 
does not cherwe actually flow out; there and destroyed the patient. 
isno great harm in making a puncture to; An opinion formerly existed, that where 
see whether matter has formed or not. You matter formed, it had the power of corrodin 
will sometimes, however, have to go very |or eating its way into the cavities. I neal 
deep, in order to get at the pus; sometimes | not say, that this is quite an erroneous no- 
you will have to penetrate the whole length | tion. I*need not ony there is no ground 
ofthe blade; and, further, particularly when | for ascribing any quality of this kind to col- 
the operation is in the neck, you must be/lections of matter. The resistance to the 
careful of the place in which you make this| discharge of matter in a part, produces the 
incision, in order to avoid injuring any blood- injurious consequences. Matter does not 
vessel, or other important part. It is ne-| corrode, or chemically act on any part; and 
cessary, too, in these places, where the mat-| one is almost surprised to find, in works 
ter lies deeply, to make a free opening, published even in the present day, notions 
because in so doing you cut through parts| which seem to favour some opinions of that 
that are in a healthy state, and if the sides sort. I read only a day or two ago, of 
of the opening you make were to remain in| matter approaching the surface under the 
contact they would speedily close, and the process of “ erosion” of the —in that 
flow of the matter would be prevented; you way removing the surface ; and that, too, ia 
must, therefore, make a freer opening here an article that was in other respects ex- 
than when the matter has approached | tremely well written. 
nearer the skin. You must not only mske| Another case in which collections of 
such free opening, but in order to prevent) matter should be opened is, where they are 
the sides from adhesion, you must put some- | produced by the introduction into the cellu- 
thing between the edges of the wound, to lar membrane of any irritating fluid, such as 
prevent their union by adhesion, allowing it | the effusion of urive or fecal matter. The 
to remain for four-and-twenty or eight and-| only way to limit the mischief which will 
forty hours. be produced by such directly irvitative 
atter must be evacuated as early as causes, is to make free and early openings. 
possible, when it forms in any parts that are| When matter forms in parts which are 
of a dense or unyielding structure, such as of great importance to life in consequence 
when it takes place in the theca of the | of their functions, such as in suppuration 
the fingers, and more parti about the fauces, at the entrance of the pha- 
cularly if the parts, besides being dense and rynx—suppuration about the laryax-—eny 
eupiebting, possess a considerable quantity | formation of matter that presses either upon 
of blood-vessels and nerves in the neigh-;the trachea or ce:ophagus—all these should 
bourhood, because the process of suppuration | be opened as early as possible. And this, I 
occurring in parts thus organised, is attended | believe, will nearly lude the 
with excessive pain. This applies to all the |tion of the cases in which it is important to 
formations of matter that take place about the | open abscesses early—in which it is impert- 
fiogers. ‘The pain accompanying such for- | ant to anticipate the process of mature, in 
mation of matter is of the most severe kind, bringing the abscess to an external di 
and you cannot too speedily relieve the much sooner than it would be brought, if it 
patient from his suffetings. Moreover, as were left to its natural course. 
there is very little disposition in the matter! In many of the cases I have now alluded 
to come to the surface, it is very likely to, to, it may be necessary, at the same time 
extend along the theca to the tendons and/ the opening is made into the abscess, to em- 
into the palm, and thus give rise to very ploy such antiphlogistic treatment as shall 
considerable mischief. In all these cases, be calculated to limit the inflammation, 
then, make an opening, even though you which may be supposed still to exist ina 
should not be absolutely certain that the| considerable degree. In any deep-seated 
matter has formed, There can be no risk, formation of matter which you open in 
if you have any knowledge of anatomy, of| this way, you may, perbaps, apply leeches 
ing any particularly important part; freely to the part, or even sometimes 
the worst is, that you make a puncture in take blood from the arm, though you make 
the skin, without actually discharging the an opening to discharge the matter. The 
matter. Opening of the abscess is not at all a rea- 
When matter is seated in the neighbour-|son why you should not employ antiphlo- 
hood of any of the great cavities of the body gistic means. ‘hus if you have an abscess 
or large joints, it is expedient to open the|in the hand, and open it, you may very 
abscess early ; not that there is any great| probably find it necessary, at I have said, 
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pee ar yr the and redness | the firmness and strength of the muscular 
take from that arm. You may com- | fibre, &c., served to show that he was in a 
bine the two ci st “open the ab-/ good state of health; having then brought 
e fractured extremities together, a little 

t was laid over the wound, and the limb 
put up in Amesbury’s apparatus, in the 
straight position, with the heel raised, by 
placing a small cushion underneath to favour 
the return of blood. With respect to the 
dressing, it will be observed that nothing 
but lint was employed. Sir Astley Cooper 
mentions, in his lectures, thet a piece of 
lint, soaked in blood from the wound, is 
the best application one can employ in such 
cases, and I have always found it to be so; 
it excludes the air, and sits closely, adapting 
itself to the parts; and, perbaps, its being 
blood may be one reason why it should be 
better than any thing else. 

On the following day | found he had slept 
| several hours, but complained of consider- 
your notice this morning, Gentlemen, is the joe pain in the limb; skin hot and dry ; 
un ul case of compound fracture of | pulse on, full, hard, and vibrating, 80 that 
the tibia and fibula, in which I performed | reaction had very soon taken place, showing 
the operation of transfusion. The patient, |® previous good state of health and a vigo- 
whose name was Samuel Tockning, his age |Tous constitution. It was of course very 
thirty years, apparently a strong and healthy | requisite that a certain degree of inflamma- 
man, hed been accustomed to take a good {tion should take place, and here was a 
deal of exercise, was admitted into Luke's healthy reaction, only that it was excessive. 
Ward, at three o’clock on the afternoon of | It was desirable to reduce this, for it was 
the second of November. It was stated,| by no means improbable that gangrene 





scess quickly, in order to limit the extent 
of the matter, and employ antiphlogistic 
treatment, in order to prevent the recurrence 
of inflammation, 





CLINICAL LECTURE 
DELIVERED AT 
St. Thomas's Hospital, November 27, 
By Mr. GREEN. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD, 
Tue subject which I have to introduce to 





that whilst working at the Docks, a quan- 
tity of gravel bad given way, and fall- 
ing on him had broken his leg, and the acci- 
dent had happened about an hour before his 
admission into the hospital. On examina- 
tion, the fracture was found to be an oblique 
one, between the middle and lower thirds, 
extending in a line upwards and outwards, 
and the lower portion projecting consider- 
ably over the upper; the external wound 
was extensive, the fractured extremities 
protrading and covered with dirt, &c., which 
was removed by the dresser. I will show 
you the boues, for their appearance is in- 
teresting, and I might, perhaps, better ex- 
plain to you the situation into which they 
were thrown. (The bones were shown after 
the lecture, when Mr. Green explained, that 
the fractured extremities of the tibia had 
overlapped each other, thereby preventing 
the possibility of reducing the fracture with- 
out the aid of the saw.) It appears, that 
some extension was made in order to re- 
duce the fracture, but this being found im- 
racticable, it was thought better to allow 
bien to remain until my arrival; the pulse 
was then 66, weak and labouring. In the 


would supervene ; | therefore ordered him 
a dose of the house physic, that is, a mixture 
of the common Epsom salts and infusion of 
senna, and directed some leeches to be 
applied to the leg. 

On the 4th, the pain in the limb was 
relieved, and the bowels hed been opened 
several, | believe seven, times. This was 
a greater effect than I had anticipated from 
the medicine, or than was desirable, as we 
should not wish, in such cases, to remove 
all constitutional reaction, but merely to re- 
duce it a little; the pulse was 105, and 
tongue white. 

On the 5th, he was much the same as on 
the preceding day; there was some fever, 
but he was evidently lower ; doubtiess this 
proceeded from the excessive action on the 
bowels, I therefore ordered him some beef- 
tea, instead of slops, which alone be hed 
hitherto been taking, and as there was some 
oozing from the wound, I ordered a bread- 
poultice to be applied, in order to promote 
a healthy discharge. [| preferred bread in 
this instance to linseed-meal, because it is 
| lighter and lies more loosely. 

On the 7th, the wound is stated to have 








evening, when I came, I foundit im possible been looking well, but there was a slough 
to reduce the fracture, ‘and therefore sawed | Over some part of it, as indeed one might 
off about an inch of the lower extremity of expect, considering the nature of the wound ; 
the bone with Hey’s saw; and it is worthy it was a bruised wound, and in which cor- 
of remark, that there was more than usual , Siderable injury had been done to the sur- 
difficulty in sawing off the bone, on account | Tounding parts. The bowels had not been 
of its being unusually dense, which, with j opened since the violent action of the house 
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physic, I therefore gave him helf an ounce | immediately sent for, who succeeded in 
of castor oil, as being less likely to produce cone tneday cumsshecnasienanate 
such copious watery evacuations as the salts compress of lint to the part, so that no more 
and senna had done ; and increased his nou- blood was lost after his arrival, but probably 
Tishment by allowing him the house diet am@ about two pints had been lost before. As the 
some beef-tea, man was exceedingly reduced, 1 was sent 
On the 10th, I found that there was evi- for, and arrived at about half after twelve; 
dence of more exhaustion ; his powers hed | I then found him labouring under the effects 
certainly declined somewhat, | therefore | of the severe hemorthage, He was weak 
permitted him te have a pint of porter daily. | and faint, a cold sweat bedewing his body, 
From this time nothing remarkable oceur- | the face white, lips blanched, respiration 
red until the 14th. When I visited him on | quick and short ; pulse so extremely small, 
this day, | learned that during the previous as to be at times scarcely perceptible, and 
wight he had been very uncomfortable, with very frequent; and there was excessive 
fi nt spasmodic startings of the muscles thirst, also to be aceounted for by the loss 
of the fractured jimb. On examination, the | of blood. On examining the wound, it was 
lower portion of the bone appeared to pro- not easy to determine from what vessel the 
ject somewhat over the upper ; to this I] at-| hemorrhage proceeded, I had little doube, 
tributed the starting, and therefore raised | however, that it was from the antericr tibial, 
the hee! a little more by placing a little | and this might be accounted for in two ways, 
lint under it ; ordered a strong solution of | eitherthe vessel might have been so injured 
opiom to be applied to the wound, if i#/ by the rubbing of bone on it, from the spas- 
should be required, and as the twitchings | modic action of the muscles during the pres 
continued this was applied. I was led to| vious night, as to have subsequently given 
order this from a cese which | remember! way, which, however, was not very proba» 
having bed under my care some few years) ble ; or, as | was rather inclined to believe, 
ago, that of a female, namely, whe had had ulceration of the vessel might have taken 
@ compound fracture, and four or five days) place from the injury sustained at 
after, when suppuration followed, she com- time of the accident; but be that as it may, 


plained of considerable pain in the part,|it was plainly indicated, that if any more 
with spasmodic twitches of the muscles, blood were lost, it would speedily bring on 
gnd some rigidity of the muscles of the lower a fatal termination, Now there were two 
jew, so that she had some difficulty in open- | modes of preventing this ; either by cutting 
ing the mouth; in short, there was evident} down upon, and tying the ertery, or by am- 


indication that tetanus was coming on, 1) putating the limb, To the first method there 
employed here a strong solution of opium, | were very strong objections, for it would so 
@s in the present case; that is, to some ex-| much increase the injury, that it would be 
trect of opium there was added as much| very improbable, in the state in which the 
water as would bring it to the consistence | patient then was, that he could survive the 
of cream, end the solution poured over the | operation, especially cs one artery would be 
wound, soon after which the spasmodic! rendered useless, though this, perhaps, 
twitchings eeased, the muscles of the jaw | would be of no very great consequence, con- 
telaxed, and she wus much beiter lor tweaty- | sidering the small size of the vessel, and the 

hours, so that we have a right to infer | free circulation which would be carried on 
that the application was beneficial, At the | without it, but at any rate it would be cut- 
end of four-and-twenty hours, however, the | ting down upon a diseased vessel ; the ope- 
tetanus returned, and the woman eventually! ration must necessarily be a very tedious 
died. But having evidence of its good effect jone, and from the additional injury to the 
in that instance, | employed it in the pre-/| parts, on a patient in his then-state of col- 
sent case, not, however, with the same ad- | lapse, altogether it was not likely he could 
vantage as in the former, for the twitchings recover from it. Amputation, therefore, 
continued without any diminution. I should | seemed the most preferable, but he was far 
have mentioned before, that it had been! too weak and low to allow of the immediate 
wecessary to remove him to another ward,| performance of it, 1 therefore ordered him 
on account of erysipelas making its appear-| some stimulants, brandy and ammonia, in 
ence in that in which he was first placed.) order to raise him sufficiently to bear the 
Of course every care was taken to avoid any | shock, but the stomach was so irritable, that 
undue shaking, but sti!l it must have eaused little or none of them was retained. Hot bot« 
gome disturbance, and this might possibly | tles were also applied to the extremities and 
have produced the unfavourable symptoms various parts of the body, in order to restore, 
which followed. However, at about half/the temperature to its natural standard, 
after eleven o'clock, on the evening of the| After these means had been persevered in 
14th, a considerable hemorrhage came on; for some considerable time, probably an 
it was first discovered by one of the patients| hour and a half; there was some improve- 
hearing it drop on the floor. The dresser was/ ment in the state of the pulse, &e,, and I 
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ringe was put: if, taking eare to keép the 


end} point some de below the surfsce, to 


to complain much, 

would have ex- 

elings in some way or other, 

either by holding bis breath, or anxiety of 
e, if he had suffered much ; and 

am of opinion, that he could have felt very 
ittle, if any uneasiness, during the opera- 
tion, There was very little hemorrhage, 





and two vessels only required to be secured. 


vent sir finding admittance, and the 
pittos ete hen gently raised. The syringe 
(which contained rather more than two 
ounces) being filled, it was introduced into 
the opening previously made for its recep- 
tion in the vein of the patient, taking care 
previously, holding up its point, to push up 
the piston slightly until the blood was seen, 
in order to exclude any bubble of air which 
the syringe might have contained, or any 
small coagula or other obstruction ; the piston 
rod was then gently depressed, imitating as 
much as possible, what would have taken 


After the operation, his powers were ex- | place in an ordinary, though somewhat bur. 
tremely low ; a drachm of tincture of opium | ried, circulation. The patient was still in a 
was then given, and some time after half profuse sweat: after two syringes full had 
a drachm more. The brandy also was con- | been injected, he opened his eyes, which 
tinued at intervals, together with beef-tea ; ‘had been before closed in apparcnt insensi« 
the quantities are not mentioned here, but bility ; the pulse became much more per« 
it is of little cousequence, as the stomach | ceptible, and he spoke, and that too im @ 
continued so irritable, that a large portion strong voice ; and from some motion that be 
wes rejected ; after this there was a little | made, 1 should judge that there was consi« 
improvement, the pulse becoming more dis- | derable muscular power. After the fourth 
tinet, and the temperature somewhat raised ; | injection from the syringe (making, in the 
was still, however, intense and most | whole, eight ounces), a still greater improve 
distressing thirst, and a copious sweat over jment had taken place; the opening was 
the whole body. I have said the tempera-| then closed with adhesive plaster, and the 
ture was raised, but there was, notwithstand- | perspiration wiped from the patient with 
ing, a tendency to loss of heat. In two) towels. A mustard poultice was applied to 
hours from the performance of the operation, | the epigastrium to allay the irritability of 
this partial improvement was lost, and it was | the stomach, and hot bottles to different 
evident, that unless something could be | parts of the body. After the operation, 
done, he must shortly sink: the power of| there was a decided improvement. Some 
the heart and arteries was insufficient to| more opium was given, and so | left him. 
maintain the circulation, therefore, as the| [It was stated that an additional quantity 
excitants had nothing to excite, there could | of ammonia also bad been administered, but 
be no advantage in attempting to rouse the | this Mr. Green did not recollect.) 
8 by means of stimulants. It was} So far, then, the transfusion had been of 
in, thet the great want was a larger quan-| service. At ten o'clock | again saw him, 
tity of blood, so that this was undoubtedly | and found him improved; the pulse was 
@ fit case for the performance of the opera-| 150, though weak; the temperature more 
tion of transfusion ; and accordingly I com-| natural, and he had a desire for solid food. 
menced at about half past four (half past | Now then was the time for support, and I 
three) and was ably assisted by Mr. Whit- | ordered him beef-tea, jelly, and some meat, 
field, junior, who took care to have all the | which was to be pounded to assist digess 
Tequisite instruments in readiness, to keep| tion; he was not contented with this, but 
the syringe, glass, &c., warm, by immersion | wanted a beef-steak also, which was allowed 
in hot water, and washing the syringe out| him. He had too a bottle of brown stout, 
after every injection, to keep it clear from | and this I think serviceable, not only as a 
any clots of blood or other matters which | stimulant, but also on account of the car- 
might have impeded the operation. 1 first| bonic acid, which it contains. Some wine 
made an incision, of about an inch in length, | and brandy were also given, At five o'clock 
over the median basilic vein, laying bare |r.m. the temperature was more diffused, 
that vessel, which was then raised over aj and tho sweat less, but the thirst still ex 
needle in order to isolate it from the sur- | cessive; pulse 130, not feeble. 
rounding perts; a small incision wasthen| At three in the morning of the 16th, he 
made into it, large enough to admit the! had slept a little, but had lost his relish for 
point of the mozzle of the syringe; a vein | food; and wandered a little, trying to get 





was next opened in Mr. Ledger's arm, who 
kindly volunteered to bestow a portion of his 
blood, which was received into a glass with 
a small bottom, and about an ounce having 
been allowed to flow, the noazle of the sy- 


out of bed, and saying his leg was mortify- 
ing. Mr. Whitely, who hed remained with 
him the whole time, then gave him a grain 
of opium, after which he beeame quieter. [ 
saw him agaia at two in the afternoon, and 
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had then the advantage of s consultation 
with my , Dr. Roots, Mr. Travers, 
and Mr. T It was agreed that, from 
the state of great exhaustion in which we 
then found him, he could not long survive 
without further assistance ; it was decided, 
therefore, to repeat the transfusion, as giving 
him the best chance of recovery. There 
were then twitchings of the stump, and con- 
siderable pain. 

Having (much to their credit) the advan- 
tage of some more volunteers, Mr. Staples, 
end another gentleman, whose name I for- 
get (Mr. Green), for an additional supply 
of blood, the operation of transfusion was 
repeated; seven syringes, full, were used, 
but allowing for-some waste, I should sup- 
pose, not more than ten ounces were in- 
jected. This did not produce, by any 
means, so marked an effect as the first ope- 
ration. The pulse immediately after was 
144, and a little improved, but the lips 
were blue and quivering; the tongue dry 
and parched, and he did not appear muc 
revived. ‘The stimulants were continued 
during and after the operation. At balf 
past four he was more revived, and had 
some beef-stenk, porter, &c. Dr. Blundell 
saw him at eight in the evening, and gave 
it as his opinion that there mist be some 
other cause, besides the loss of blood, which 
80 greatly depressed the system, and thought 
it probable that mortificution had taken 
place; at half after one another pill of a 
grain of opium was given; he was at that 
time raving, became worse, and, in short, at 
about two o'clock he expired. 

It is unfortunate that an examination of 


pposed, that mortification had 
place. The anterior tibial attery had 
sloughed below the part which could have 
been irritated by the bone during the spas- 
modic twitchings, on the evening a 
the occurrence of the hemorrhage, so thet 
was correct in my opinion of the hemorrhage 
being caused by ulceration of the vessel, 
from injury sustained at the time of the 
accident. ) 
On looking back upon this case, I think 
that, on the whole, the ion was v 
roperly employed, and that it ought to be 
ad recourse to, should a similar case occur. 
Here was a person young, vigorous, 
going on so well before, that one could have 
had little doubt of his ultimate recovery ; 
and the injury he had sustained could only 
be imputed to hemorrhage, so sudden, that 
no stimulants would have been sufficient to 





keep up the action of the heart and erteries. 
I say then, in similar eases, a like plan of 


| tre atment ought to be pursued; but there 


are several circumstances to be considered, 
in applying such treatment to —_ 3 and 
first, os to the quantity—Dr. Blundell, who 
has had cunsiderable experience in cases of 





hemorrhage in his obstetric practice, thinks 
it by no means necessary to supply a. quan- 


the body was not permitted ; it would have) tity equal to that which was lost, and it 
been interesting to ascertain whether there | would be clearly improper to introduce 
was anything to show that the operation! more, as we are not aware of the effects 
had been improperly performed ; or if there | which unassimilated blood may have on the 
Were any reason to suspect that it had in|eystem; but if too large a quantity be in- 


any way hastened the death of the patient, | jected, it may so o 


the right side of 


if there was any congestion in the luogs, | the heart, as to impede the circulation ; or 


or any internal disease, to account for the 
unfortunate termination of the case. How- 


it may cause a rupture of a blood- > 
and thus produce extravasation on the lungs; 


ever, we had an opportunity of examining | and we might not be so fortunate, as in the 


the stump, which was found in a state of 
gangrene; the outer flap was completely 
mortified, being soft and pulpy over a cir- 
cumference of eighteen inches. 1 must not 
however omit to mention, that the examina- 
tion was not made until thirty-eight bhotrs 
after death; and I forgot to say, when 
speaking of the amputation, that it was not 
performed quite in the usual manver, The 
condition of the limb would not allow of the 
circular incision just above the wound ; and, 
on the inner side particularly, there was 
great tumefaction and effusion ; on which 
account | was obliged to perform the double 
flap operation, taking the greater portion 
from the outer side. 

Here thea was an explanation of all the 





case of an ass at the Veterinary College, in 
which a very large quantity was injected ; 
the animal appeared at first very much op- 
pressed, but was at length relieved by ex- 
cessive staling. 

Next, as to the quality of the blood; and 
from the experiments of Dr. Blondel and 
others, it is probable that blood from an 
animal of a different genus would be im- 
proper; thus it has been found prejudicial 
to inject blood from a carnivorous animal 
into a granivorous one, and, im like man- 
ner, the blood of a granivorous animal, 
is improper for ove of the carnivorous ge- 
nas ; therefore, when performing the opera- 
tion on the human species,‘ human blood 





ought to be employed. Then there is a 
. 
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that deleterious 
are by black blood circulating in 
the arteries; but, fortunately, it has been 
praved, thet venous blood will answer every 

3 1 say fortunately, becau 

iced to'20 much more easily procured; we 
easily get volunteers for this; but the same 
might have great repugnance to 
Eeaaben artery opened. However, I con- 
ok no means unobjectionable, that it 
ezposed to the atmospheric air, 
in order to decarbonise it; then we must 
against the admission of any 
ir into tube, for fatal effects will be 
from any large quantity of air. It 
difficult to avoid taking up a bubble or 
two; but Dr. Blundell has injected one or 
two drachms into the vein of a dog, which 
has afterwards recovered; so that a very 
small quantity of air may not produce any 
i effects; but the greatest care 
should be taken to avoid it, holding up the 


| 


the mode which was employed answered 
perfectly ; there was not the smallest por- 
tion of coagulum to impede the progress of 
the operation. 





PRACTICAL STRICTURES ON PUER- 
PERAL FEVER. 


By Joux Avexanpen, M.D., Manchester. 





(Concluded from p. 342.) 


Tue bed-side may not inaptly be com- 
pared to the field where the husbandman 
gains his store, and the study to the barn, 
where it is arranged for purposes of utility, 
It is indispensable that we should have de- 
fined views respecting the nature of disease, 
‘Ehese are not acquired when with the sick, 
but by subsequent reflection upon the phe- 
nomena which have come within our cog- 
i ; observation is the employment of 





nozzle of the syringe, and gently pushing up 
the piston till we see blood at the point, before 


introducing it into the vein ; and so in fill- | 


ing the syringe, we should take care and 
keep the point thoroughly below the surface 
of the blood. I do not enter here upon the 
injection of other matters, as it is foreign to 
my t subject. 

e now come to speak of the circumstances 
rendering it necessary, and | think it should 
never be employed except in cases of ne- 


cessity, but where it is plain, from the great 


the moment—correct inference the result 
of patient thought ; their conjoined influence 
forms the character and determines the 
practice of the true disciple of Galen. It 
| has been (nay, might 1 not say itis?) any 
| thing but unusual to hear theory deprecated 
by the illiterate members of our profession, 
But for the honour of that profession, and 
the credit of its individual members, I 
j}trust such ignorance is rapidly vanishi 

before the light of reason. What is res 





exhaustion of the patient, that he cannot) Legitimate deduction from facts, bearing a 
otherwise recover ; when the extremities are| superiority over assumed hypothesis, as 
cold, pulse almost imperceptible, lips blan-| great as the deliberate reflections of the 
ched, breathing oppressed, and with that} philosopher over the senseless clamours of 
peculiar sigh which we hear in persons in a| the crowd. But to proceed: What is puer- 
state of exhaustion from loss of blood, and| peral fever? 1 conceive it to be a depressing 
that throwing about of the arms and legs| affection of the abdominal nerves, of which, 
which is termed jactitation, then it is un-| fromthe peculiar nature of the nervous func- 
doubtedly proper, and no time should be lost. | tions, we cannot take any physical cogni- 

ader all these circumstances it can do no zance, excepting such as relates to its ope- 
harm ; but there is a point beyond which we) rations in the human frame; I conceive it 
can no longer hope to be of any service,| to be perfectly distinct from an inflamma- 
namely, when the respiration has ceased al- | tory affection (its generally-accepted charac- 


together for several minutes ; but just as the 
ient has ceased to breathe, or appears to 
ing his last, it may be sufficiently 

early to save life. 

Lastly, as to the best mode of performing 
the operation, I have already described the 
method which I employed, According to 
Dr. Biandeli, a glass with o smail bottom 
should be used, in order to prevent the co. 
ayulation of the blood, and indeed human 
blood does not very quickly coagulate ; the 
om and other implements employed, 

be previously warmed ; the point of 
the syringe should be kept considerably be- 
low the surface of the blood to exclude all 
air, and the vein of the recipient completely 
bared and raised over a probe. In this case, 


ter), though very frequently terminating in 
auch, Physiology has long ago proved, that 
although the nerves are not the organs of 
secretion, they superintend that process, as 
they do that of generating animal heat, and 
| cannot be dispensed with, In this peculiar 
affection of the female economy, what are 
the symptoms perenne themsely.s in what 
authors term the first stage? They are chile 
| liness of the surface, suppression of the se- 
|eretions, and diffused uneasiness in the ab- 
domen, ‘Ihese symptoms iudicate the ope- 
ration of some morbid influence over the 
nerves. When to these are added the un- 
easy state of the mind, with pain in the 
frontal region, and the sudden depression 
jof muscular energy, we are naturally con- 
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firmed in the above opinion. The nervous 
affection is extremely severe in these cases, 
because the part attacked is so amply én- 
dowed with nerves, exerts such extensive 
and important sympathies, and the puerperal 
state is so ex ! favourable to the ag- 
ion and operation of morbific influences. 
hat hes been the cause of death (frequent- 
ly in these cases preceded by extreme ex- 
haustion), is a question which has often sug- 
itself to the prosecutor of morbid 
anatomy, when be hes inspected the corpse 
of a puerperal victim, without finding any 
traces of disease. The candid disciple of me- 
dicine will readily acknowledge, that the 
of the nervous system is in its 
infancy. We daily see affections of that 
system presenting phenomena of varying 
rs, such as the cl ic painl 
hallucinations of the mind—the restless per- 
turbations of delirium tremens —the depress 
ing influeace of habitual headech—or the 
acute agonies of tic doloureux. Yet these 
and numberiess other affections of the ner- 
vous system, may exist in different indivi- 
duals duriog life, hasten, nay, cause death, 
and yet no traces of their ravages are to be 
found. In some few cases we can probably 





note effects, but the nature of the causes 
which have produced them, is utterly be- 
yond our most ingenious conceptions. 

it may be seid, admitting there are many 
die under this complaint whose bodies evi- 


dence nochange of structure, still, generally, 
there is such change, and that to a consider- 
able extent. I readily admit the fact, but 
maintain thet when this is the case the 
original disease has merged into anoth 
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numerous, and from their delicate texture 
peculiarly subject to disease. When com- 
mon disease assail these membranes, 
and curry off the unfortunate sufferer, post-' 
mortem examinetion bespeaks the cause, 
at the same time that it points out the effect. 
Not so, in many of these cases, if we deny 
the nervous system to be the seat of the 
complaint. I have remarked that pue 

fever, if it does not rapidly prove fatal,’ 
generally merges into an inflammatory affec- 
tion, which we have described, and called, 
in compliance with custom, the second stage, 
The inflammation may attack the perito- 
neum, the ovaria, the uterus, or the intes- 
tines, all at once, successively, or be con- 
fined altogether to one organ or membrane, 
The particular part it attacks is, | enar 
determined by circumstances; if the in- 
testines are much loaded, they mey suffer ;’ 
if the preceding lebour has been instru- 
mental, the uterus; if cold has been the ex- 
citant, the peritoneum; in short, there is 
great variation in the seat of the infamma- 
tion; and hence has arisen the greatest 
cause of discrepancy, as it is the most natu- 
ral one, @ t writers upon the pathology 
of puerperal fever. The very circumstance 
of this discrepancy amongst disinterested 
and intelligent writers, leads us to doubt 
their individual views, as it inclines us to 
the belief of a doctrine which reconciles 
such lies. But whilst the view above 





common inflammation, which has been fol. 
lowed by its usual etfects. No one would 
maintain thet fever and pleurisy are the 
same disease, though the latter very fre- 
quently supervenes upon the former; as 
identical, in my opinion, ure puerperal fever 
and abdominal inflammation. !t may further 
perhaps be urged, in many cases, that the 
disease commences with undeniable visceral 
inflammation: that inflammation frequently 
occurs in the puerperal state, every tyro in 
the profession knows ; that the two may be 

cated, and mutually present from the 
first, may be admitted ; but that puerperal 
fever and visceral inflammation are one, for 
many reasons I deny. ‘These last remarks, 


however, were they isolated, would form | 


only presumptive evidence of the doctrine 
advocated; but, upon reconsidering the 
statement, that provided a person die withia 
forty-eight hours alter the compluint’s ag- 

ion, there is no cause for death to be 
Lind i the body, this presumptive evi- 


dence becomes very strong. ‘Ihe patient’ 


has suffered mental and bodily uneasiness to 
a extent; nay, has died under their 
> yet, on , where is that 


advanced accounts for the epidemic fre- 
quency of the complaint, the miod doubt- 
less, in many cases (though fat from all), 
operating injuriously upon the predi 
body—whilst it is in perfect accordance 
with that essential stage of the disorder 
which writers term the first, and I consider 
puerperal fever itself—whilst it accounts for 
the discrepancy of authors just alluded to, 
otherwise table—and whilst it is 
supported by evidence the most conclusive, 
viz. the inspection of the dead ; unless its 
admission were likely to be followed by 
benefit to the sick, | should not have at- 
tempted to advocate it, even in the present 
‘imperfect manner. 

Admitting that exclusive views have done 
jmuch towards fertilising particular tracts in 
| the waste regions of medicine, it is probable 
‘they have contributed no less to retard its 
general cultivation ; indeed, exclusive views 
in any science are as formidable barriers to 
improvement, as intervening mountains are 
to an extensive prospect, The various doc- 
trines prevalent ! fever, 
have been of the ex B pris cere end 








jbave, I do not hesitate to affirm, done more 





HOSPITALS AND 


: A 
female is attacked with genuine puerperal 
fever, and is seen by an exclusive disciple 
of the autipblogistic school. Believing, as 
he is taught to believe, that this fell inroad 
of disease can only be successfully opposed 
by the large abstraction of blood, he plunges 
his lancet into the veins of his unfortunate 
patient, prolongs the copious stream, and 
secures her a certain passage into an- 
other world. Another female, by dint of 
good constitutional powers, or the mild type 
of the complaint, has survived this disorder, 
but is attacked by successive inflammation. 
She may happen to be seen by a disciple of 
the Branonian school, who, under the im- 

jon that her complaint is puerperal 

ver, alias debility, that bugbear of medi- 
cine (because, forsooth, she is a puerperal 
sufferer), in his cordials to support a 
life which he thus unconsciously destroys. 
Had this latter female been seen by the 
former practitioner, her life would probably 
have been saved, not because his views of 
the complaint are more correct thao those of 
the latter, but because, although exclusive, 
they would have been more immediately ap- 
plicable to the case. Again, a woman is 
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inflammation always is, or rather ought to 
be, 3 excepting in the perito~ 
neal variety, preferring venesection to the 
application ot leeches, a practice which both 
experience and theory amply justify. Where 
the mental excitement collapse of the 
system iu this complaint are great, the ex- 
ternal application of turpentine, and the free 
use of warm wine, are loudly called for; but 
it is in these cases that we have an oppor 
tunity of appreciating the value of opium, a 
drug which sould not be measured by the 
strength or number of its doses, but by its 
effects. In conclusion, allow me to express 
the hope, that should the above trespass 
upon your pages fail to convince, it may pos- 
sibly excite the attention ef the more expe- 
rienced in the profession, to a disease so 
choice in its victims, so formidable in ite 
character, and, too often, so fatal in its termi- 
nauon, 
Manchester, November, 1829. 





INJURIOUS TENDENCIES 
or THES 
HOSPITAL & DISPENSARY SYSTEM. 


Many are the complaints made by the 
governors of hospitals, and other charitable 
institutions, of the negligent manner in 
which the medical officers, attached to those 





attacked with a mild degree of puerperal 
fever, and is seen by a disciple of Brenan ; 
she has turpentine given her, and the at. | 
tack is removed. Exposing herself to cold | 
two or three days afterwards, she is seized, | 
we will presume, with enteritis ; well, her | 


medical attendant sees her again, and again i 


prescribes her turpentine. ‘To detail its 
effects would be superfluous—they will be 
inferred. Te instance one more operation, 
thoagh not an example of the exclusive doc- 
trines, a female is attacked with genuine 
puerperal fever ; her attendant not knowing 
what to do, equally fearing to stimulate or 
to deplete, orders a little castor oil, and a 
soothing draught at night ; the disease pro- 
ceeds—the medical man is distressed—the 
woman dies. 

The measures adopted upon visiting a 
puerperal female, should invariably be re- 
gulated by the symptoms. I have, in se- 
veral well-marked cases of puerperal fever, 
had successful recourse to hot bean poultices, 
turpentine, and casior oil, during the day, 

by very powerful diaphoretic 
Opiates at night; wing at the same time 
the use of weak warm negus as a beverage. 
When there has succeeded to, or been com- 


ith the complaint, an viseeral 
Pepeernnns I hovctrtacd b cs shdominal 





institutions, perform their duties, while the 
incompetence of the majority of these officers 
is as notorious to the profession at large ag 
the sun at noon-day. Such is the inevit~ 
able result of the system at present pursued 
in the appointment of physicians and sur- 
geons to these institutions, However deeply 
this is to be regretted, the governors and 
supporters of these establishments have no 
right to complain of it, as the evil originates 
with th 1 sists in the accept- 
ance of the gratuitous services, as they are 
called, of physicians and surgeons. That 
man must know but little of human nature, 
who supposes that the members of the me« 
dical profession are more disinterested than 
the rest of mankind ; for, notwithstanding all 
their professions, unless they directly or 
indirectly serve themselves, there would be 
as much difficulty in finding men to devote 
their time and talents to hospitals aud ine 
firmaries, as in finding lawyers to do the 
duties of Lord Chancellor, or clergymen 
those of Lord Archbishop, if those offices 
were divested of power, emolument, and 
patr ‘hat medical intments are 





ves, 








d as stepping-stones for their owa 
private interests by physicians and 


the avidity with which 


surgeons, 
Gre sought, and 
the expensive contests sometimes 


which are 
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conclusive evidence ; but if governors have 
any doubts = subject, par gern cngg 
to regulate ir appointments upon 

inciples of trade, they will find plenty of 
Leeustent gentlemen willing to give five 
hundred, or a thousand p lected 
officers to their charities, 

To the question, how it can possibly an- 
swer the purpose of individuals to give their 
time and money to these establishments, a 
ready answer can be given: ‘Ihe facilities 
they afford for extracting enormous fees from 
apprentices, the opportunities they present 
for delivering lectures, and the publicity and 
eclat which attend these situations, are 
temptations of no trifling nature. It is a 
very common thing to find a hospital phy- 
sician or surgeon preferred to a private 
practitioner, upon the ground, that having a 
wider field of practice, he must necessarily 
have greater experience, and be more capa- 
ble of performing operations ; and thus do 
these disi ed gentlemen often establish 
a most profitable monopoly of both public 
and private practice. It is another ques- 
tion, how far appointments, conducted upon 
such principles, are conducive to the welfare 
of the*objects of such charities, and the 
public at large. It will be no difficult mat- 
ter to prove, that the gain to the individual 
is obtained at the expense of many lives 
and much suffering, and that the public are 
losers by the system. 

Of what materials are these hospital sur- 
geons and physicians, for the most part, 
constituted! They are young men, perhaps 
very well, or, it may be, very indifferently 
educated; but or well or indifferently 
educated, they are still young men, destitute 
of ience, and therefore unqualitied for 
the situation. It will be said, that in hos- 
pitals they will gain experience and qualify 
themselves; but what right have they to 
gain this experience at the expense of the 
objects of charity?! Before governors and 
subscribers to hospitals cau deserve the 
meed of pure benevolence, they must pro- 
vide, no matter at what expense, men tho- 
roughly qualified aud experienced at the 
time of ing upon their offices; not 
young meo who must qualify themselves at 
the expense of the lives and sufferings of 
the objects of their benevolence. The go- 
vernors have but little right to do evil that 

may come of it, more especially when, 

purchasing the services of men of suffi- 

cient experience, they might avoid the evil 
altogether. 

lt is said, that ‘‘ charity covereth a mul- 
titude of sins ;” and certain it is, that our 

blic chorities, at least, till the esta- 
Ciskment of Tug Lancet, were wont to 


ds to be 





cover “a multitude” of errors, both of omis- 


sion and of commission. But let us sup- 
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entered into to obtain them, are tolerably 


errors (homicides), by di 

have gai that degree of e 
which qualifies him for either 
private practice, to which will his 
talents devoted after he has done so? 
Nine times out of ten to private i 

It was to gain experience, and ‘‘ to get him 
a name,” that he the gratuitous 
obsequious officer of a public charity, and it 
is too much to expect that he will forego 
the advantage. He will no longer be seen 
in daily, and almost hourly, attendance at 
the hospital, but his visits will be barely 
extended to the hours enjoined by the rules 
of the charity, By and by hise 

are far too numerous even for this; he will 
then vest his junior brother officer to 
officiate fur him ; or, when this is inconye- 
nient, the physician will transfer the treat- 
ment of his patients into the hands of the 
apothecary, and the surgeon into those of 
his pupils, ions alone e. ; these, 
by the laws of most of these infrmaries, he 
is prohibited from delegating to another ; 
besides, these it is his interest still to per- 
form ; they increase and keep alive his re- 
putation; but every one, who knows any 
thing of surgery, knows full well, that ope- 
rations constitute the least difficult part of 
the duties of the surgeon ; it is in the after 
treatment that his skill and acquirements 
are most imperatively demanded. But upon 
this, the hospital surgeon in full private 
practice has no time to bestow, and the 
patient is, therefore, consigned to the mis- 
management of his pupils. Ales! the pic- 
ture is not exaggerated; it is but too 
correct. Having been connected with pub- 
lic charities for many years, the writer 
bas known physicians absent from their 
hospitals for weeks and months together ; 
and surgeons, not having the fear of Blizerd 
before their eyes, “‘ with hats on,” gallo 
through the wards, and are no more seen tlt 
the nextday for operations ; and then, when 
notorious neglect has brought oa them the 
animadversions of their masters, with what 
effrontery have they boasted their ‘‘ gratui- 
tous services ;" and, when the hollowness 
and hypocrisy of this pleahave been unmask- 
ed, with what humility and servility have 
they bowed and averted the threatened 
ejection ! 

It has been advanced by the supporters 
of these charitable institutions, that they 
not only supply the poor with good physi- 
cians and surgeons, but the public also. 
This is but selfish charity; the right is not 
theirs to make the sufferings of the poor 
subservient to their own ease and salety, 
But there is another point of view in which 
those who are so zealous to supply the pub- 
lic with good practitioners, ought to regard 
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the PF omynod that while they are qualifying 

the are the many ; that 

mee he which auld row sae THE LANCET. 

amongst the mass, is wasted 

‘upon the select ; merit and talent come to| London, Saturday, December 12, 1829. 

weigh but as a feather in the scale against 

ce and connexion; however perfect, 
however expensive, ® man’s medical! Ppopgssions and trades are alike so 

education may have been rendered by eight ‘ine . P 

royal teres: walees he cea get tanelnted ose, at this prosperous period, com- 

toa 

will 





0 worl his om Iprrlean /merce of every description is so brisk and 
m nothing ; he has no chance of | - 
improving or continuing it, or of ever being | profitable, the taxes are so light, the rates 

upon to exercise his higher attain- | are so few, money is so plentiful, and ‘* bad 


ments; the hospital surgeon monopolizes | debts” so rare, that men of all classes 


all, From the rich he extorts enormous | 4 callings are in 0 fair wey'6f léting 


sums for the performance of his operations, | 
aud the poor seek the relief which he | both reason and prudence from excess of 


5 JY To be wealthy is to be vicious, 


scatters “* gratuitously.” 
Having thus shown that governors o ‘ce - 
itals, by accepting the gratuitous ser- | S@Y the sages; adversity is the best school 
. 'y pling 0 } 
vices of medical men, are only enabling such gf morality; and so think his Majesty's 
men to establish a monopoly of private! 
practice at the expense of the public and| ~ ; - ‘ 
the profession, and that the acquirements of | titioners, apothecaries, and druggists, physic 
these men, although purchased by the | the community, ease the people of their 
ony of others, will but little avail those | 
jects of supposed benevolence ; let it | peecant humours, and not unfrequently of 
jer wt recomm: nded “ wee a ladies, | their imaginary sins. The depletory system 
and gentlemen,” to sc cure for the objects of | 
their humanity, the undivided service of n 
men of tried and distinguished talent, by Baron Holberg says, that “‘ long-cherished 
liberal salaries, In the army, in the navy, | religious feelings will now and then dis- 
and in the walks of private life, men in-| 
finitely superior in natural abilities to the 


Commissioners¢of Stamps. General prac- 


is sometimes carried too far, may be, for 


appear with the other effects of a drastic 


generality of hospital surgeons are to be 


found, who, for an adequate remuneration, 


would gladly relinquish the toils and hazards | 


of public service, and the uncertainties and 
vexations of private practice, to devote 
their whole time to the objects entrusted to 
their care. The profession at large must 
also do something for itself; its members 
must use their united, as well as separate, 
influence with the public and with their 
friends, to expose the system of chicanery | 


purge.” In return for the pharmaceutical 
| labours of the faculty upon the people, the 
| Commissioners of Stamps have benevolently 
resolved to physic the physickers.. Whe- 
| ther the medicines prescribed have, in any 
j instance, produced such irreligious effects 
| as are attributed to the drastic purges men- 


| tioned by Baron Holberg, it is not in our 


and monopoly, by which they have so long | power to communicate ; but the pills which 


been sufferers, both in fame and property. 
Thank God! they have also a free press on 
their side, by the judicious use of which, 
they may be “ more than conquerors.” 
X. X. X. 
Dee, 1829. 





MR. VAUQUELIN, 


Scrence has just experienced a great loss 
by the death of the celebrated chemist, 1. 
Vauquelin, who expired at Paris on the 
14th of November, after a long and painful 
illness. 

No, 328, 


j have been so industriously prepared and 

bountifully administered, by our old forensic 
| opponent, his Majesty’s Attorney General, 
and his Majesty’s Solicitor of Stamps, have 
certainly discharged from the bowels of the 
entire medical frateroity all kindly feeling 
\towards the doctors, by whom they were 
ordered. The half boiling and whole boiling 
of live cats, the half roasting and half stew- 
ing of live kids, the disembowelling of 
live pullets and doves, practised by the early 
sons of Esculapius, were acts of refinement 
and humanity in comparison with the ma- 
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nipulations of the new race of prescribers in | naturally enough alarmed at receiving such 
their laboratory at Somerset House. Loud|a summons, proceeded without delay to 
has been the outery against the ancient doc-|one Mr. Joseph Timm (Oh! Timm,) 
tors, for their appropriation of the lower|at whose office he was informed, and 
animals towards the mitigation of human | by no ghost, that his great offence con- 
misery; and even in our own times, Mr. | sisted in having disposed of soda powders 
Richerd Martin, and many others of our | without a stamp, on the 23rd of September. 
wise senators, have been bitter in their| Mr. Binge, os in duty bound, presented the 
denunciations of those physiologists, who, following petition to the worthy and conside- 
for the benefit of man, have dared toexperi rate Commissioners: ‘‘ The bumble petition 
_ment upon the brute creation, But we of Tuomas Bixce, a ‘ regularly appren- 
have entered upon a new era; and now, the ticed’ chemist and druggist, showeth, that 
feelings and pockets of the members of an| information having been laid against him 
entire profession are to be sacrificed, in order | for selling a packet of soda powders, value 
to satiate the greedy and morbid appetites | one shilling, on the 23rd of September, 
of some two or three hungry commissioners 1829, without license and without stamp, 
and their satellites. | your petitioner humbly begs to inform your 

The informations recently entertained by | honourable board, that saline powders, and 
the Stamp Office against surgeons, apothe- not ‘ soda powders,” were asked for and 
caries, and druggists, for selling certain | sold, and in selling which, your petitioner 
lozenges, powders, and mixtures, withoat | was not aware thet he was doing wrong. 
stamps, have excited not only a feeling of Saline powders being a medicine frequently 
universal disgust against the Commissioners, prescribed, both in substance and liquid, in 
but also the greatest alarm throughout the |combination, and uncombined with other 
whole profession. It is impossible that, | ingredients, by physicians for the cure of 
while these visitations are continued, any, diseases incident to the human body; and 
person who dispenses or sells medicive, can | your petitioner humbly begs to state, that 
carry on his business with the slightest se-|he understands the meaning of the follow- 
curity ; nay, he cannot be certain even for a} ing clause of the Act, under the head ‘ Spe- 
moment, that informations are not hanging| cial exemptions,’ to include the powders 
over him, the penalties of which might lead | which were sold ; ‘ all such mixtures, com- 
to the irretrievable ruin of himself and fa-| positions, and preparations, es are known 
mily. Numerous are the instances of op- | and admitted and approved of, in the pre- 
pression which have come to our knowledge, | vention, cure, or relief of any disorder, ail- 
and we will select one case as a sample of ment, or complaint, incident to, or in any 
the whole, Mr. Thomas Binge, « chemist | wise affecting the human body ; and wherein 
and druggist, residing at 76, York Street, | the person mixing, compounding, preparing, 
Westminster, received a copy of a writ,| uttering, or vending the same, hath not, nor 
entitled “ The Attorney General vy. Your- claims to have, any occult secret or art, for 
self,” requiring him to appear by his attor-| the mixing, compounding, or preparing the 
ney in the Court of Exchequer, and to an-| same ; nor hath, nor claims to have, any ex- 
swer the grave and serious complaint of the | clusive right or tide to the mixing, com- 
King’s great representative. The sudden pounding, or preparing, or to the vending 
appearance of the monster in Frankenstein, of the same.’ Ifthe above clause be not 
could not produce greater affright than | misunderstood, your petitioner humbly sub- 
would be occasioned by the sight of such @ mits that he has not subjected himself to 
hideous and ghastly document, Mr. Binge, the pevalty imposed in the said act; and 
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your pétitioner is ready to make oath that | duty ; and prosecutions having been insti- 
he hed no intention of defrauding his|\ted by his majesty’s commissioners of 
stamps against some hundreds of respect- 
majesty's revenue, and therefore humbly | able chemists, druggists, and a i 
ptays that your honourable board will be |for having sold those articles on the autho- 
t it the inst | TitY of the opinions of former solicitors of 
pleased to remit proceedings against |»). Stamp Office, without the least intention 
him, and your petitioner will ever pray,” |of defrauding the revenue; and several 
dee. ees having been convicted of selling articles 
ee without stamps, as carbonate of soda and 
The generous commissioners took the|tarterie acid, in separate papers, properly 
case of the petitioner into their most seri- os —_ ? which > may op gave, 
: , probably under legai direction, the name of 
ous consideration, and liberally promised to - por a dere, * I, im conjunction with 
suspend the proceedings, upon condition | some friends, am induced to propose to you 
that Mr. Binge should pay, within ten days, the immediate formation of a committee of 
respectable chemists and druggists, for the 
& mitigated penalty of five pounds to them- | purjose of calling a general meeting of the 


selves, and the expenses, amounting to| trade, and so oppose the apparently outra- 


three pounds, to Joeph. When consulted | 8°°"S proceedings of the present commis- 
. sioners, and so form a society, not only to 


on the subject by Mr. Binge, we advised | jay an account of those proceedings beiore 
him to call a meeting of the trade, for the | the Lords of the Treasury or Parliament, but 
a to protect themselves or others who may be 
purpose of ascertaining whether those whe unjustly prosecuted, or may be induced to 
had already suffered, and those who still| practise a fraud on the public, by requiring 


stood in dread, would come forward and|their customers to pay a stamp duty on 
articles which are not liable to it, rather 


support him in resisting the demend; but /inan contest a point in the Exchequer, 
fearing that a sufficient number of the trade where, if they succeed, they will incur an 
could not be consulted within the time pre- | ©*Pense considerably exceeding the full 


: penalty.” 
GEER, Pie," tage cubaitied to he bad On the subject of the articles which are 


jliable to the stamp duty, the letter contains 





terms prescribed by the commissioners. 


Soe eneeee Gat ths cute Ging bee the following passage :—‘* Accordiag to the 


occurred in hundreds of instances, and the | 
evil has at length become so harassing, and 
of so frightful an aspect, that those who are |. ‘ ; 
likely to suffer from its effects, are about to is subject to the stamp-dety ; end, sense- 


ly, if the informer purchases a quantit 

j quently, P q y 

_ = — one ~ 90 mt |of Epsom salts, no matter how small, if he or 

1 nine mot : — Se She states that it is to make an artificial 

page J ne ney aenas et mineral water, the vender is subject to a 

micus Justitie, principal retail | : 

venders of medicines, in ose the pro- | peaelly Cea pened Sir erety eS Ee 

4 PFO | does not affix a stamp to it.” We cannot, 


‘ . ’ 3 
P <n vad ea . “nee xpd et of course, vouch for the accuracy of the 
7 i Se opinion attributed to Joe Timm but we 


i | 
aaa we Ce Rieeing pus jcan readily believe that the statement is 


oie: ae ‘correct; for of all those loose and vilely- 
<4 resen icito e OT ine rs ’ 
Office A a declared his opinion in direct ; ¥Titten documents called “* Acts of Parlia 
Opposition to that of his predecessors, that ment,” we never saw a more defective one 
certain articles specified in the schedule of ‘+59 that entitled the “ Medicine Stamp 
the Medicine Act, as lozenges, arquebusade, | A : 

&e. &e., although sold without directions, | Act.” It literally empowers any man to 
or ker Rags on eS their being sell every medicine without license or pe- 
remedies cure, palliation, or preven- aes . 

tion of a disease, or of being proprietory nalty, and it mney cubjecte every tan to 
medicines or nostrums, whether sold by | a penalty for selling any medicine, even if 


Weight or measure, are subject to the stamp | he have a license. The aw, therefore, is 
2C2 


opinion of the present Solicitor, every saline 
article used for making an artificial water, 
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without a stamp which may hereafier be 
prepared, uttered, or vended, under the au- 
thority of any letters patent ; or which shall 
HEREAFTER be by any public notice or ad- 
vertisement held out or recommended to the 
public,” &c. Now unless the druggist, both 
wholesale and retail, has a thorough fore- 
sight into the events of futurity, and can 
calculate with certainty upon the ultimate 
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not to be found in the Act, but in the whims 
and caprices of the senseless and herrt- 
less creatures, who may be appointed to 
carry its provisions, or rather its no-provi- 
sions, into effect. Of the clauses of such a 
piece of tom-foolery, it cannot be necessary | 
to speak in detail, but as specimens of the 
sort of wisdom which guided the hand that 
framed it, and of the very sagacious heads 
that approved of and passed it, we shall cite | destination of every ounce of soda, Epsom 
an extract or two. In the second clause | salts, or rhubarb, of which he may dispose, or 
we find these words.—‘ And be it further | even keep for sale,’ we know not in what 
enacted, that if any person or persons, whe- | way he is to carry on his trade, unless at 
ther licensed or not, shall utter, vend, or| the mercy of Joe Timm and the Commis- 


| sioners of Stamps. 


expose to sale, or offer to keep ready for 
sale, any packet, box, bottle, pot, phial, on! But there are ‘ special exemptions’—in- 


other enclosure, containing any of the drugs, | deed there are ; and really, under this head, 
herbs, oils, waters, powders, etc. mentioned | it would appear that any medicine may be 
and set forth in the schedule, without a pa- | sold without penalty, not only medicines 
pert, cover, wrapper, or label, provided and which are used for the cure of disease, but 
supplied by the Commissioners of Stamps, |lso any medicine which is approved for 
being sufficiently pasted, stuck, fastened, ‘the “ PRESERVATION of any disorder, 
or affixed thereto, and in such manper as | ailment, or complaint, incident to, of, in any- 
that such bottle, &c., or other inclosure,can- | Wise, affecting, the human body.” Preser- 





not be opened, and the contents poured out | vation is the word actually employed, and 
and taken therefrom, without rkan1Nnc such | it was introduced, we suppose, in order to 
stamped cover, wrapper, or label, so as to| protect the keepers of gin-shops from the 


prevent its being made use of again, — 
person or persons so offending shall, for 
every such offence, forfeit the sum of ten 
pounds.” Hence, if an unprincipled informer 
were to purchase one hundred dozen of bot- 
tles of soda water , and were then to remove 
the stamps without tearing them, by means 
of a litle warm water, the seller would be 
liable to penalties amounting to upwards of 
TWELVE THOUSAND PouNpDs!! 

Again, under the head ‘ Waters,’ no man 
is to sell, without a stamp, even if he have 
a license, any “ artificial mineral waters, 
avy waters, impregnated with soda or mi- 
neral alkali, or with carbonic acid gas, or 
apy compositions in a liquid or solid state, 
to be used for the purpose of compounding 
or making any of the said waters!’ What, 
then, isa chemist to sell without a stamp? 

urther, a chemist is not to sell any thing 





operations of the act—the demoralizing gin- 
shops, which are fast converting this people 
into a nation of pigmies and drankards, 
Who then can feel himself secure under 
the ‘‘ special exemptions” of one part of 
the act, while, in another part of the same 
act, nothing is exempted from liability to 
penalty? A mére glance by the commis- 
sioners, at page 1557 or at page 1358, con- 
stitutes all the difference between penalty 
and no penalty ; and should the commission- 
ers cherish a friendly feeling towards Mr. 
Timm, they need not seek far for an ex- 
cuse to enable them to serve their friend. 
The informer, the virtuous and disinterested 
informer, is spared the pain of exposure on 
these occasions ; he has merely to manu- 
facture a ‘‘ dicer’s oath,” and off flies the 
writ to the victim upon whom the un- 


principled ruffian may have pounced. Is 





THE LATE MRS, PHILLIPS. 


it not a disgrace to the country that the 
characters and purses of respectable trades- 
men, should be at the mercy of such 
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us with great satisfaction. We donot, how- 
ever, exactly approve of a committee formed 
in private ; surely “ Amicus Justitia ” can 


find two or three intelligent friends who 
will so far co-operate with him as to convene 
a public meeting and from that meeting 
let the members cf the committee be openly 
elected. This mode of choosing a com- 
mittee would at once quiet any suspicions 
that might be entertained, that the proceed- 
lings were to be made the foundation of a 


abandoned wretches? Why are not the 
accused allowed to confront their accusers ? 
Who are the informers in these cases? 
Would that we knew them! Is the oath of 
a common informer, taken in secret, to be 
preferred to that of a reputable tradesman 
made in the open face of day? We know 
not what can reconcile such a choice, even 
to the conscience of his Majesty’s commis- 
sionets of stamps. One of two courses 





' Jon. 


must be immediately pursued by those per- 
sons who are anxious to protect themselves | 
from the penalties of this oppressive Acr— 
that is, the question of the legality of the extraordinary and mysterious affair, was held 
penalties imposed by the Commissioners) before the magistrates at Bow Street on 
must be tried in the Court of Exchequer, or | Wednesday last, but nothing new was elicit- 
a petition must be presented to Parlia- ed. Mr. Halls and Sir Richard Birnie, after 





THE FINCHLEY CASE. 


A coxvensation on the subject of this 


ment, praying for the repeal of the Act hearing many desultory statements, ap- 
itself. These are the only courses that | pointed Wednesday next, 12 o'clock, for 
can be pursued with any propriety, or with | receiving avy evidence that may be adduced 
the slightest chance of success; and of the| by any person, if it be calculated to show 
two, the latter, beyond all question, is|that Mis. Phillips came unfairly by her 
The law itself is bad, | death. 

The public, we are certain, will thank 


the preferable one. 
end, under the existing act, twenty ver- | 
diets would not be sufficient to define the the magistrates for this decision ; it is right 
powers of the Commissioners, or the privi- | that guilt or innocence should be proved. 
leges of those whose province it is to dis-, Mr. Phillips was present, and frequently 
pense and sell medicines. The law itself| declared himself most anxious for a scruti- 
should be changed, and this cannot be nising inquiry. Ie is not at all pleased with 
effected without going to Parliament. The the slight notice which appeared in our last 
expense attending such an application would | journal, and has written an angry letter to 
not be greater than resisting at law the pay-| The Times, denying that he was at home at 
ment of a single penalty. The Medicine| seven o'clock on the evening of his wife's 
Stamp Act is a public Act ; hence those who | death ; and, further, that his having been 
seek to obtain a new one, would not be | at the Torrington Arms on the same even- 
mulct of those innumerable fees which are|ing, in company with women of doubt- 
extracted from the petitioners for private | ful character, “ is too contemptible to re- 
Acts. | ply to.” Relative to the first point, we 

Of the author of the circular signed | have only to sey, that Mr. George Prickett, 
“ Amicus Justitie ” we bave no knowledge. auctioneer of Highgate, whom Mr. Phillips 
but after the advice which we had given to knows very well, declares that, ‘‘ on Friday 
Mb. Binge and others, it is needless to say, the 4th of September, at seven o'clock in 
that the spirited call which he has made ‘the evening, he saw Mr. Phillips come out 
vpo hisbrother sufferers, has been read by ie his house, and go towards the Torrington 








Arms; that, immediately afterwards, Mrs. 
Phillips came out and called to Mr. Phil- 
lips, who returned, After some conversa- 
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tion together, she returned to the house, and | him 


Mr. Phillips went towards the Torrington 
Arms.” On the second point, with regard 
to the females at the Torrington Arms, we 
shall not be so ungallant as to use any dis- 
agreeable terms respecting them; but Mr. 
Phillips was certainly dancing with one of 
the ledies, while an unheeded messenger 
arrived from the house of his unfortunate 
wife. Should the inquiry be gone into, 
this will be proved at Bow Street on Wed- 
nesday next. 
hands of the magistrates, and we have only 
to hope that the guilty may be punished, 
and that the innocent may triumph. 


MR. EARLE AND THE LANCET. 


MR. M‘CHRISTIE'S LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Previovusty to inserting this letter, we 
feel it to be a duty, both to Mr. M‘Christie 
and to ourselves, to state, that we received it 
within little more than forty-eight hours after 
the publication of Mr. Earle’s ** proofs.” 
The writing of it was prompted solely by Mr. 
M'Christie’s own honourable feelings, for 
before receiving it, we had neither seen nor 
heard from him, nor held the slightest com- 
munication with him, directly or indirectly, 
upon the subject. 


Basing Lane, 22d Nov. 1829. 

Sir,—I bave read with much concern in 
Tue Lancer of yesterday, that part of Mr. 
Earle’s letter which refers to myself, because 
the statements made by that gentleman 
imperiously call for correction at my hands. 
jn ing you, on being thus uncere- 
moniously dragged into the field, I trust it 
will be implicitly believed, that I am ac- 
tuated by no other feeling than an anxious 
desire to state, faithfully, all that has oc- 
curred between Mr. Earle and myself upon 
those points to which he has adverted. 

That part of Mr. Earle’s letter which re- 
lates to myself commences thus : 

** Lastly, your own réporter, Mr. Mac 
Christie, about a twelvemonth since, called 


The affair is now in the) 





toa subscription raised for the purpose of 
crushing Tas Lancer; but that in eve 
other respect you were perfectl satisfied 
with my conduct, and catertaloed @ respect 
for me * * * *, The same gentleman, on 
being informed that I bad never contributed 
one shilling either in favour of or against 
Tue Lancet, intimated that he was sure 
you would endeavour to make some repa- 
ration, and wished me to direct his atten- 
tion to any cases I wished him to report. 
My reply was, that] had never made the 
slightest objection to the fair and impartial 
publication of every act of mine as surgeon 
to St. Bartholomew's, buat that I never 
would, directly or indirectly, sanction a pub- 
lication in which I had been so slandered,” 
Nearer two years, than “ a twelvemonth” 
ago, 1 called on Mr. Earle, aware of his 
having complained of the manner in which 
he had previously been reported, to stute 
that which I considered to be due, viz. that 
I had had nothing whatever to do with those 
reports, He believed my statement. He 
inquired, why it was that you had written of 
him in the strain you had, stating, that he 
was perfectly at a loss to know the reason, 
wishing ouly (as he added) to live at peace 
with all mankind, while he did the best he 
could for himself, his family, and others. T 
told him that 1 understood your strictures 
had been founded on the reports you had re- 
ceived of the cases that had come under his 
management, though I could not pledge 
myself to accuracy in answering his ques- 
tion, He assured me that bis cases had 
been partially and improperly reported, 
After leaving him | called on you, and in- 
formed you of the nature of the question put 
tome. At once you gave me liberty to apprise 
him, that your observations had unquestion- 
ably been made, on the reports furnished to 
you, and that you felt bound to put con- 
fidence in your aa = had enjoined 
the most rigid accuracy impartiality on 
his 


part. Further, that you considered Mr, 
Earle’s avowed hostility against Tus Lancet, 


his attendance at the Meeting at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, on the occasion on which 
Mr. Abernethy was in the chair, and hig 
treatment of his patients in the hospital, as 
public conduct as fair subjects for criticism ; 
but that as to his, or any man’s private 
character or feelings, you would be the last 
individual to criticise or wound them. I 
returned to Mr. Earle, and made this state- 
ment to him, After hearing me, he declared 
he had not attended the mee at the Free- 
mason’s Tavern, nor i one shilling 
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favour of or against Tue Lawcer.|tertained a respect for him,” ever uttered 
was ready to make an affidavit of | by me; nor was such a sentence as that 1 
facts at any moment might re-|‘* was sure you would endeavour to make 
. Moreover, that so far having at- | some ion” ever said, or thought of. 


a meeting of any such description, | by me. In support of the truth of this asser- 

had been rather a hostile feeling tion, I eek t,o Mr. Earle’s language, 
existing between himself and Mr. Aber- | feel no hesitation in making ‘‘ an affidavit.” 
nethy, and that he would not have con-|I further assert, also, that neither in the 
sented to be present on such an occasion.| terms Mr. Earle now uses, nor by any other 
This declaration I conveyed to Bedford | mode of expression intelligible to me, could 
Square, as requested by Mr. Earle; and | 


he have said to me, “ that he never would, 
you » a8 that assertion had been | directly or indirectly, sanction a publication 
made by him, I might say to him that you!|in which he had been so slandered ;” not 
had certainly been labouring under a mistake only because I have the most satisfactory 
On that point, and therefore felt sorry for) recollection that he never did so express 


any hostile feeling you might have enter- 


tained against him in consequence ; but | 
still thet you firmly believed your reports 


had been, as you had requested they should 


be, faithfully made, and that the criticisms 
founded upon them were just. However, | 


himself, but because it would have been 
extravagantly absurd to have said so, as at 
that very moment he was himeelf admitting 
| me, knowingly on his own part, and avow- 
ediy on mine, as ‘‘ your own reporter’’ to 
the hospital practice. He knew that I was 


as these were reports of which Mr. Earle going, with his sanction, to attend to his 
complained, you said, that ifhe would point conduct and proceedings in that hospital, 
out any glaring inaccuracies in them, or for the declared purpose of reporting the 
instances of partiality, that the reporter by | same in Tue Lancer. 
whom they were communicated should not! ‘‘ * * * I have no hesitation in posi- 
be allowed to forward another. And in| tively affirming, that your reporter called 
order to show Mr. Earle that you were ac- |upon me a few days before my address to 
tuated by no other motive than a desire to | the pupils, and after stating that my lectures 
discharge your duty faithfully towards every | were highly appreciated, requested me to 
hospital surgeon, and your readers, you | furnish him with a copy of my own notes— 
further said, that os 1 was about to take |‘ Qui facit per alterum facit perse.’ Itis - 
upon myself the duty of reporting, if Mr.| true he never stated that ke came direotly 
Earle would point out to me one case, or | from you, but I had a right to conclude 
one hundred cases, deserving of publicity, or| that he did so with your knowledge.” 
the treatment of which he thought would/ I am extremely sorry to have to say that 
be conducive to his reputation, you would | here Mr. Earle is guilty of making a most 
ish reports of them if written and/direct and wilful misstatement, for, un- 
transmitted by myself, but that you would | doubtedly, he is declaring that which is 
insert no reports of his cases if furnished | wholly without foundation, in saying he had 
by him, or by any other hospital surgeon. | a right to conclude that I went to him with 
After I had made this statement to Mr. | your knowledge, because 1 most explicitly 
Earle, he repeated the assurances, that ‘he | stated to him that 1 had called on him of my 
only wished to be impartially dealt with as| own accord, and altogether without your 
one of the surgeons of the hospital. This | knowledge. Mr. Earle had, over and over 





being the utmost of his wishes on the sub- 
ject, and as he pledged himself to be fa- 
vourable to fair and candid reporting, 1 told 
him he should not have cause to complain. 
Upon this he expressed himself amply satis- 
fied ; adding, that invariably he had been 
rather an advocate for reporting than other- 
wise. 

Thus far I am sure, on reflection, Mr. 
Earle will go with me; and thus it is evi- 
dent, that what passed between us transpired 
at REPEATED INTERVIEWS, and not as, ac- 
cording to my impression, it would appear 
from Mr. Barle’s statement, all at sapien. 
This, likewise, I think, entitles me to say, 
that the word ‘‘ enmity ” never fell from my 
lips, nor any thing approaching it nearer 
my I —_ stated. Neither was the asser- 

m, “* in every other respect you were 


again, both to myself and to third persons, 
expressed his entire satisfaction with my 
conduct. On the third evening of delivering 
his clinical observations, I took notes of 
what he oral/y delivered, amply sufficient 
to enable me to give as full a report of it as 
had been given of the two former lectures, 
Ten minutes before the clock struck eight, 
he had apparently concluded his observa- 
tions—and when, I am ‘confident, the ma- 
jority of bis class supposed he was about to 
make his bow, I put my note-book into my 
pocket. After a short pause he began to 
read, and had proceeded some way, before I 
knew what subject he was upon. Supposing 
that a report of the winding-up might tell 
more in his favour than what he bad previ- 
ously said, and anxious to be accurate, I de- 
termined, at the moment, to call on him, to 
beg the favour of his allowing me to see his 
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notes, that [ might = , ormake ex- | former 
tacts from them. I ingly told him | had the materi 
that it was in the theatre, and on the very) You will recollect, that you 
evening of his lecture, I resolved to wait on | on the same forenoon efter I had been with. 
him, and that it was for my own personal | Mr. Earle, and that after stating to you what 
accommodation I had done so. His reply bad transpired, the following passed be- 
to me was, that as far as personal accommo- | tween us :— Y ou inquired, “* Did you request 
dation towards me could go, he would have it of Mr. Earle as an accommodation to youre 
allowed me to see his notes with the great-| self?” ‘ I did.” ‘* You were wrong im 
est pleasure, but that as he had preven going to him at all: but did be suppose for 
HIMSELF never to become a contributor to a moment you came from me?” * I told 
Tue Lancer, and as, in case he yielded to him decidedly that I had called of my own 
my request, he was sure an improper use accord, and entirely unknown to you.” You 
would be made of his compliance in other again observed, you very much regretted 
quarters, if it were to get known, he was that | had made - call at all, for that you 
under the necessity of declining it, On the had determined to publish no farther ab- 
same occasion he added, that no man could stracts of Mr. Earle’s lectures, and that I 
find fault with, or complain of, my re- need not attend on any futuré occasion to 
ports, as they had been given in Tne! take notes of his discourses. This request 
Laycet ; and repeated that he still had not| accounts for my absence on the following 
the slightest objection to fair and impartial | Saturday evening, when the misrepresenta- 
reporting; that indeed he thought the} tions of which I complain were made. L 
public had a right to be put in possession | may also remark here, that I did not state 
of the important cases that appeared in such | that the lectures were “ highly appreciated,” 
an institution as St. Bartholomew's Hospital. | but that 1 believed they were liked by the 
Knowing that Mr. Earle could, consistently, students, and I wished to give Mr. Earle to 
adopt no other language, and not having understand, that in reporting them, the 
had ‘the slightest reason to expect incon- | whole of his public conduct should be fairly 
uwistency from him, I leave it to any gentle- | and fully laid. before the profession. You 
man who has been in the habit of reporting, | did not request me to take Mr. Earle’s lec- 
to say whether I might not have deemed | tures at all, and the abstracts were forward- 
myself justified, in supposing Mr. Earle | ed by me, without having consulted you on 
would show me his notes, and that I might | the subject, as matters connected with the 
so far as to wait on him for that purpose. | public hospital practice. 

put it to any one, whether it was notan| Here the matter rested until the following 
irregularity publicly to affirm, that 1 qua|Monday morning, when you put into my. 
Reporter had called on Mr. Earle for a copy hands the report that a gentleman had sent 
of his notes, with your knowledge; nay,| you of the observations Mr. Earle made to 
whether it was not unhandsome conduct to | his class on the preceding Saturday evening. 
advert to my having called on him at all, and | I was not to attend on that occasion, and did 
to give a portion only (avd a perverted | not dream that Mr. Earle could so suddenly, 
portion too) of conversations that had tran- | change his language. When, therefore, you 
spired between us, without communicating | gave me the report, inquiring whether it 
with me on the subject, and when he must | contained the truth as regarded myself, I re- 
have felt it would have been unpleasant for | plied that it was so opposed to what Mr. 
him to have stated the whole. ‘ Karle had given me a right to expect from 

What I have now stated must also give a Set woe oo. Seer coe — 
om ag character to the remaining para- yiows with him, and was of so astounding a 
gaye: character, that I could not believe it to be 

“You state that ‘ it is curious that my {his language, and hoped you would allow me. 
objections were not made until after the | to ascertain from Mr. Earle himself, instan- 
non-publication of my third lecture, and ter, whether he really bad, or had not, 
intimate that my vanity was wounded by delivered such a speech. Accordingly L 
the omission.’ At the moment when you immediately went to the Hospital, where [ 
penned this paragraph, you must have known saw him. I told him that, in a tre 
that you did not possess the materials for rage, you had handed over to me a report 
publishing my third lecture; that your re- | by | knew not whom, of what he was alleged 
porter had applied to me to furnish him with to have said. I then held it inmy band,.and 
the notes, and was peremptorily refused.” |I said that it seemed to me so impossible to 
At the moment Mr, Earle “ penned this have been a report of what he had stated, 
peregreph” he knew perfectly well that if| that 1 had taken the liberty of satisfying 
you did not, J did possess the means of myself upon the point, by inquiri of him 
publishing, et{least as much, if not more of | if he would allow me to read it to him, aod 
it, than what had been given of the tyre | state whether it was accurate or not? His 
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different quarters that from the manner in 
which I had been spoken of in Tue Lancer 
of late I must have been tampered with.” 
“Tampered with,” I rejoined ; “ what, in 
consequence of your having been fairly and 
accurately reported?” ‘* Yes, exactly so.” 
** Well, that seems to me strange indeed!” 
“Tt is strange, but so it is, I assure you,” 
said Mr. Earle, ** and you may tell Mr. 
Wakley so. Tell him,—J wish you to tell 
him, that I could not do otherwise ; that he, 
as @ man, ought to feel for my situation, and 


. consider that [ could act in no other way, 


because, as I tell you, I had heard in four 


different quarters that from the manner in | 


which I had latterly been spoken of in Tur 
Laycer, I had been tampered with. Mr. 
Vincent informed me that he had been told 
this in the College; my friend (1 believe) 


Mr. Perry, at the Middlesex Hospital, told | 


me the very same thing, and I have heard in 
two other quarters that I was considered to 
have been tampered with.” ‘* Well,” I re- 
joined, * I am exceedingly sorry for this ; had 

had the slightest idea that you were goin 
to address the class on the subject, I shoul 
certainly have been present, but, as I was 
not, will you allow me to read this to you, to 
ascertain if it is your language or not!” 
*“O certainly I will hear it,” replied Mr. 

tarle. Ithen read the report. Mr. Earle 
objected to one or two words in it, as not 
having been used by him, but, in the end, 
said, that it contained what he had stated, 
and that, as there were two gentlemen there 
taking notes, he had nodoubt it would be 
noticed, I told him, that | deeply regretted 
he had made such a statement, because | 
was sure it would call forth observations, such 
as | had hoped would never again have been 
seen upon his conduct. He then put it to 
me again to say, what else he could have 
done, after he had been told, as he said, by 
Mr. Vincent, Mr. Perry, and in two other 
quarters, that he had been tampered with. 
As I did not exactly understand the term 
tampered on the occasion, 1 begged to know 
if it meant that he bad ** gone over?” Mr. 
Earle at once said, ** Exactly ; that I bad 
one over to the enemy's camp; and you 

now that I must either be on one side or 
the other.” ‘ Well,” in conc!usion, I again 
said, “7 am 
said Mr. Earle, “ but I could not do other- 
wise, and you may tell Mr. Wakley that he 
ought to feel for my situation.” 

Thus terminated the business as regards 
myself; end I am happy in having had even 
Mr. Earle’s ackn ent, that in what 
I have done in the 


for this.” ‘‘So amI,”| 


| 
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made on every occasion, on which reporting 
has been the subject of conversation, that in 
all my reports I shou!d observe the utmost 
accuracy and impartiality. 

I lament that | have occupied so much of 
your time, and still more so that Mr. Earle’s 
injudicious letter should have occasioned 
me to address you at all; but I knew not how 
to correct the numerous errors into which he 
has fallen, within a shorter space. 

I am Sir, yours very respectfully, 
Tuomas M‘Canisriz, 
; _ Member Royal College Surgeons, London, 
To TI, Wakley, Esq. Bedford Square. 





| The * Translation” of Celsus de Medicina. 
By R, T. Wess, Esq., Surgeon, Licen- 
tiate of the Apothecaries’ Company, &c. 
&e. No.1. 


A Translation of the eight Books of A. C. 
Celsus, from the Text of Leo Targa, 

with a brief explanatory Lexicon. By 
C.F. Cotter, M.D. London. Highley, 
Vol. 1. 1829. 


The Eight Books on Medicine of A. Corn. 
Celsus, with a Literal and Interlineal 
Translation on the Principles of the 
Hamiltonian System, adapted for Stu 
dents in Medicine. By J. W. Uxven- 
woop. London. Joy. 1830. 


Tue town has been greatly amused for some 
days past, by a specimen of Mr. R. T. 
Webb's ‘ Translation” of Celsus de Me- 
decina, This work is appropriately intro- 
duced by a preface, in which the author 
very happily recapitulates the story of his 
own prowess some twelvemonths ago, and 
how, gallantly asserting the cause of those 
; distressed old damsels of the Apothecaries, 
| Company, he balanced his pen against our 
| Lancer, and smote us fatally in a vital part. 

Now we entertain, as all the world knows, 
Ino superfluous reverence for the firm of 
Drug Venders, called by the facetious, the 
Apothecaries’ Company, with which it bas 
pleased the Law in its mercy to block up 
some of the approaches to the temple of 
| Science in this country. But much as our 
hearts have yearned for the day when the 
| whole fraternity would be translated to some 
happier place, we do solemnly declare, that 





| we never desired to see them visited by such 
ape of reporting, |® temporal affliction as the advocacy of this 


1 bave acted up to your strict veptiette | Ms, Weth. Nor Ged forhid that we should 
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harbour such malice against our fellow-crea- 
tures, What crime, what unspeakable enor- 
mity itis on the part of the poor company, 
which has called down such a signal chas- 
tisement upon them, we are, we confess, 
unable to comprehend. For ourselves, we 
must say, that we have no stomach for an 
encounter with such a customer as Mr. 
Webb ; we yield at once ; we give him the | 
field and welcome, making way for him with 


state of humanity. Not thet Mr. Webb is 
than he is with the English, for, in our ham~ 
ble judgment, he is infinitely more at home 
in the Roman tongue; and after the best 
attention which we could bestow upon the 
work before us, it is our conscientious con- 
viction, like the man in the Critic, that the 
iaterpreter is the more difficult to be under- 
stood of the two, 








all our might, just as the disciplined soldier,! It being necessary to have a title-page in 

tn ancient times, used to retire before the Latin as weil as in Englich, the pleesing 

tower-bearing elephant, that trampled with | duty of composing a single sentence in the 

equal zeal upon his masters and his masters’ dead language devolved on Mr. Webb, If 

f° |he mever wrote a word more, that single 

~ Bat in the name of all that is astonishing, | sentence would be a sufficient demonstration 

how came the man to hit upon such an extra- ‘of his powers. Ex pede Herculem, and here 

ordinary enterprise as the translation of Gel- is the glorious hoof itself— 

sus? By what mysterious chain of attraction | « A. Corn. Celsi De Medicina Libri Octo, 

was his mind brought into contact with the | Quibus Accidunt, Indices Loceipletissimi 

text of the great medical classic? Why not Capitum Auctorum, Medicamentorum, et 
take up the longitude, or aerostation?) The |O™™um rerum Gare sint (!) Lec- 

perpetual motion, and the polar regions, tioni justo Auctoris, ecentione,”’ &c.&c, 
surely were open to his aspirations; but to One Latin sentence only, and that a sen- 

think of doing Celsus de Medicina into En- tence of blunders! It is possible that “ Locei- 

glish! Well; nature will bave herjest ; she pletissimi” may be an error of the press, but 
will still maintain the succession of that hut is not the case with “ Accidunt,” which 

comical species of her creatures whom she certainly has all the proof about it of being 

delights to tantalize, by giving them on jenorantly preferred to the right verb, Ac- 

uncontrollable ambition to do something, | cedunt. But what, ia the name ofall the out- 
for the accomplishment of which she has yaged classics, shall we say of the “ Quorum 

not yielded a particle of capacity. | opus sint 1” Who will believe it possible that 
+ That Mr. Webb is amiable, and all that, 9 man could have ever turned the first leaf 
we are not disposed to deny; that he was of his syntax and out-heroded Herod by such 
predestinated, from the very beginning, to nonsense? Mr. Webb does not know that 
be a shining apothecary amongst his gene- opus, with sum, becomesan impersonal verb, 
ration, no man who reads this work can’ which is incapable of a plural, and therefore 
possibly doubt. But, mercy upon us, if the | that he should have written opus sit. Next, 
impostor who contracted to teach him the | he does not know that the said verb requires 
Latin tongue be now a living man, what a that its object should be in the ablative case, 
beautiful case of asswmpsit (as the lawyers and that, therefore, he should have indited 
thave it) has fallen to the lot of Mr. Webb! Quibus instead of Quorum. We ate told 
The compensation in damages, which he that there is one thing which the Perlia- 
deserves at the hands of a jury, would make | ment cannot do, that is, turn a man into 8 
the fortune of any man. Whether we look woman. Interpreter Webb may show that 
at the title-page or the text, at the dedica-| even this feat can be accomplished, for he 
tion or the preface ; whether we explore has actually converted a feminine into a 
the Latin, or the English propounded for our | masculine noun. ‘That respectable substan~ 
comprehension by Mr. Webb, we equally tive Lectio, which used, in our early days, 
marvel at his perfect innocence of the whole to be contented to rank in the humbler gen- 
matter. The simplicity of Mr. Webb, in this | der, is raised to the dignified one of the lords 
respect, is purely Arcadian ; it is redolent of the creation, by the addition of the adjec- 
of flocks and berds, and absolutely reealls| tive justo! Neither can we doubt that Re- 
the memory of that profound repose of the | centione is a delibera‘e bluader, our admir- 
mind which we are told was once the heppy| able Linguist not knowing, that besides the 
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Recens, there is a substantive 
Recensio, which is the word that he should 
have used. It is not so much for his bleak, 
Siberian ignorance that we wonder at Mr.| 
Webb; we are still more astonished at his 
total went of the ordinary cunning which 
ought to have induced bim to call in a neigh- 
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which this book can be of the least advan- 
tage? In what a barbarous state of ignorance 
the medical candidate must be, over whose 
mind Mr. Webb’s translation can be sup- | 
posed to cast one ray of light to facilitate 
his study of Celsus! To Mr. Webb we 
offer no counsel ; but we say, Apothecaries 


bour, or solicit his milk-woman, to super- —men—gentlemen—hearken to our advice, 
intend a production which was to go before given in the purest spirit of regard for medi- 
the public with his name. ‘cal science—Buy up the copies of Mr. 
The following ia the text of the sixth Webb's translation, aud make them a burnt- 
sentence of the first book in the original :— offering to the shade of Celsus—and, dirty 
“* Eodem quoque auctore disci potest, mor- | and ragged as is the paper, and dirtier still 
bos tum ad iram deorum immortalium reiatos } though the ink be, yet the smoke from 
esse: et ab iisdem opem posci solitam ;” their conflagration will ascend to that 
which means, in plain English, that it isto} heaven where he is like incense of ex- 
be learned from the same author, that dis- quisite savour. 
eases at that time were attributed to the Mf. Webb being remembered by us as ant 
anger of the gods, and that help from them ‘414 correspondent, and having made so ho- 
was wont to be entreated. The first part of nourable a mention of Tae Lancer in 
the sentence is passable in the translation ; j,i, introductory address to the venerable 
but when Mr. Webb comes to opem solitam, |fags, we regret, of course, deep!y regret, 
he flounders most pitiably ; he takes solitam that the due exercise of our duty compels us 
to be solam, and naturally writes, instead of t4 tink and to speak of his wretched pers 
the words of our translation, the following : {ormance in terms of such unqualified cons 


*¢ and from them the only aid was to be 
asked,” But we proceed: “ Verique simile | 
est, inter non multa auxilia adverse valetu- | 


dinis ;”| here we pause. This portion of| 
the sentence may be thus rendered :—‘* An 

it is likely that amongst the few remedies | 
for ill health,” &c. Now let us take the ver- | 
sion of Mr. Webb :—* And it is probable | 


i 


among (administering) no remedies of a 


health,” &c. We pledge ourselves that we 

quote faithfully. What the deuce has “ a/l- 

ministering” to do in this sentence? It is) 
calculated to bother, instead of serving to| 
help the student. But the “ no remedies ;” | 
how shall we manage this oddity? Has 
Mr. Webb an Hibernian taiut in his intel- 
lect, or is he related to that renowned 
sckney valetudinarian who used to ex- 
claim, “ The first thing I does when I gets 
up in the morning, is this—I takes and I 
eats no breakfast?” But we have done 
with this wretched and most disagreeable 
piece of trash. 

We are accused of striving to lower the 
character of the Apothecaries’ Company. 
Have we ever said or insinuated any thing 
that is half so calculated to excite the ridi- 
eule of the world against that body, as Mr. 
Webb’s publication? What will mankind 
think of the profession, to the members of 





demnation, 


Of the translations by Dr. Collier and 
Mr. Underwood, we feel no hesitation in 
expressing a favourable opinion, Dr. Col- 
lier’s translation of this celebrated author is 
accurate, spirited, and classical. The work 
is neatly printed, and to the student in me- 


dicine must be a desirable acquisition. 


Mr. Underwood's translation having been 
correctly executed upon the interlineal or Ha- 
miltonian principle, will, like Dr. Collier's, 
prove highly acceptable to the pupil, but 
more especially to those unfortunate young 
men, who, at the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
were required to relinquish the instructive 
lessons of their Latin grammar, for the dise 
cordant jingle of the pestle and mortar. 





LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
November SO0th, 1229, 


Mr. Cattaway in the Chair, 


Arrer some further observations from 
Mr. Stephens, in explanation of his views on 
the subject of hernia, Mr. Gossett commus 
nicated the ing case of 
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FATAL HAMORRHAGE FROM ANEURISM OF 
THER RENAL ARTERY. 


On the 9th of September, Mrs. B., aged 
43 years, the mother of eleven children, the 
youngest of whom was five- years old, be- 
came affected with severe fever. These 
symptoms, together with an attack of rheu- 
matism which succeeded them, yielded in a | 
few days to the means employed; but she | 
then began to complain of severe pain in the 

s, and, on examination, she was found | 
yw incapable of supporting the slightest | 
legree of over the left kidney. 
With the view of relieving this, six leeches, 
and afterwards a biister, were applied with 
the most decided benefit, but the pain and | 
tenderness again returning, in a day or two 
they were repeated, and with similar ad- 





this tumour proved to be cosgulated blood 
within the bladder, which being in a flabby 
and uncontracted state, occasioned the de- 
ception, as was distinctly ascertained on 
making a second examination, After this 
period, the urine continued to flow involun- 
tarily, holding a large quantity of blood ia 
solution, until her death, which happened 
rather unexpectedly on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, in consequence, it would seem, of a 
large internal hemorrhage. Dr. Conquest 
had met Mr, Gossett by appointment, at ten 
o’clock, when they found her complaining 
of very considerable pain and forcing in the 
region of the bladder, which they thought 
might be occasioned by the violent efforts of 
the bladder to expel a coagulum; or, per- 
haps, there might be a calculus, the irrita- 
tion of which ioned these 





sympt A 
vantage. On the 16th, however, a week | catheter was accordingly introduced for the 


from the time of ber being taken ill,after 
several ineffectual attempts to pass her wa- 
ter, attended with much pain and straining, 
she voided « clot of blood, which was imme- 
diately followed by a considerable quantity 
of bloody fluid of the colour and consistence 
of treacle, and having a sweet smell, like 
the urine of a person labouring under dia- 
betes mellitus. On allowing this fluid to 
stand a few hours, the sweet smeli went off 
entirely, and evaporation in a water-bath 
ved it to consist of urine and blood only. 
his discharge occurred on the Wednesday, 
but although the urine remained pretty much 
of the same colour and consistence for seve- 
ral hours, it gradually regained its usual 
appearance, and on the Friday following was 
fectly natural, and continued so until 
unday at noon, when an immense discharge 
of arterial blood came on so suddenly, as to 
reduce her to the point of death; indeed it 
was wonderful how she even rallied, ‘and 
there is every reason to believe she was 
alone supported by the large quantities of 
brandy ond laudanum, and the very power- 
ful astringents that were administered. This 
hemorrhage was so rapid, end differed so) 
entirely from the blood she had previously 
passed, that he (Mr. Gossett) thought at the 
time it came from the uterus, in which opi- 
nion Dr, Conquest, who attended with him, 
entirely concurred. Examination per vagi- 
nam not proving satisfactory, the finger was 
introduced into the rectum, when a pendu- 
lous body could be felt, apparently posterior 
to the uterus, and of a gelatinous consist- 
ence, which Dr. Conquest considered to be 
a polypus, still within the uterus, whose 
mouth was completely closed. In this 


opinion, however, Mr. Gossett could not 
coincide, for he found it quite impossible to 
explain in this way the pendulousness of the 
tumour, or to account for such an excessive 
loss of blood with a closely-contracted ute- 


purpose of satisfying these doubts, by which 
it was proved that there was no calculus, but 
a very large quantity of coagulated blood 
ovcupying the bladder. The mtroduction 
of the catheter had the effect of relieving 
the distress from which she was previously 
suffering; but an hour afterwards she was 
seized with violent rigours, which continued 
unl within a short period of her dissolution. 
Inspection of the body after death, proved 
that these repeated haemorrhages were oc- 
easioned by an aneurism of the renal artery, 
which had burst into the pelvis of the kid+ 
ney, and discharged itself through the ureter 
and bladder, which were found gorged with 
blood, the latter containing a very firm 
coagulum of sixteen or eighteen ounces, 
The abdominal and pelvic viscera, with 
this exception, were perfectly healthy.— 
Remarks.—This lady had for some 

been annoyed by a sense of chilliness and 
debility about the loins, and not unfre- 
quently suffered from itching, and some- 
times smarting, of the external parts of ge- 
neration, accompanied with bearing down 
of the bowel, for which she had consulted 
Dr. Walshman nine months before her death. 


| lt was worthy of observation, that through- 


out her illness she was very much distressed 
by aphthe covering the posterior part of the 
tongue, as well as by extreme dryness of 
the fauces and upper part of the cesophagus, 
When all her other symptoms bad yielded, 
these still continued unabated. Mr. Gossett 
was the more anxious to direct gttention to 
this circumstance, as in a case he attended 
with Dr, Babington in the summer, which 
was not very dissimilar, the individual hav- 
ing been destroyed by the sudden emission 
of blood from the bowels, the same symp- 
toms resisted every remedy which the skill 
and ingenuity of Dr. Babington could sug- 
gest, and he (Mr. Gossett) was inclined to 
believe, from one or two other cases which 
he could call to mind, that aphthe would ge- 





rus. It was scarcely necessary to edd; that 
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be found in connexion with disease, 
of a fetal Lied, of some import. 


This case was considered to be one of 

interest and rarity. The pathology, 

, which Mr. Gossett attached to it 

was disputed by Dr. Blicke, with whose 

views the majority of the members did not 

coincide. The subject was partially re- 
newed on the following evening, 


December 7th. 
Dr. Burexe on that occasion commenced 


state of the stomach, with constant aphthous 
ulceration as the result: the moment this 
state of ulceration showed itself, aggravated 
symptoms of irritation of the kidneys or their 
appendages ensued, and when these symp- 
toms were relieved, the ulceration always 
got well. The treatment of every species 
of aphthe laid down by authors, from the 
sixteenth century to the present period, was 
adapted to the pathology, that the disease 
depended on an acrimonious state of the 
contents of the prime vie, and he th t 
he had a right to draw a negative proof of 
the correctness of this pathology, from 
| these facts, and from the circumstance that 





his observations by begging to be allowed | it had not been shown in the present in- 
two minutes, which time he promised he stance, how this acrimonious state of the 

not exceed, to make a few observa- | fluids could be produced by aneurism, which 
tions on what he considered, to say the least |Ought to have been done. He contended 
of it, “ the highly improper tone of the dis- for the probability of disease of the kidneys, 
eussion of the previous evening.” Had it | 2%¢maucous membrane lining the fauces and 
been the first time he had witnessed it, or |Prime vie, arising from an acrid state of 
were it only towards himself that it had oc- | ‘he stomach, from a comparison of their 


eurred, he would have been the last man to 
have commented upon it. He felt that he 

no reason on some former occasions to 
be satisfied with the conduct which had been 
observed, and especially one of them, when 
he had satisfactorily proved the correctness 
of his disputed statements, by reference to 
Smellie’s plates and Dr. Hamilton's lectures. 
He certainly did not much heed it, and he 
appealed to the President, whether the tem- 
per of bis observations had not on all occa- 
sioms evinced the veracity of his present 
assertion. 

The Paestpent objected to Dr. Blicke’s 
remarks on this subject. They were re- 
flections on his (the President's) conduct, 
which were not merited. It was his duty to 
take care that neither the feelings of Dr. 
Blicke, nor those of any other member of 
the Society, were hurt, and he always did 
so. He was sure that nothing occurred to 
warrant what Dr. Biicke had said, or he 
should have checked it at the time. 

Dr. Burcxe said, he should bow to the 
chair, but must conclude by asking, if un- 
worthy comparisons, questions which threw 
a duubt on his veracity, and the putting of 
words into his mouth which the most igno- 
rant could not have uttered, were not offen- 
sive to the rules and purposes of the So- 
ciety. 

The Presipent having again checked the 
speaker, Dr. Blicke stated the nature of his 
Opposition to the views of Mr. Gossett. He 
thought that gentleman had not regarded the 
apbthous state of the tongue as a symptom of 
sufficient im to the true pathology 
of the disease. He considered that symp- 
tom as alone an urgent indication that dis. 
ease of some sort would take place. He had 
had several fatal cases of rupture of the renal 


|laborious duties, as evinced by the enor- 

mous secretion from the blood. He was 
| satisfied, in opposition to Mr, Gossett, that 
|the only mode by which relief could be ex- 
| pected, was by paying attention to the state 
|of the digestive function the moment the 
| aphthe began to ulcerate. 

Neither Mr, Gossett nor other members 
appeared to accord with these views, as far 
as they affected those which Mr, G. had 
expressed in his paper. 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, November 14th, 1829, 


Mr. Cosretto, this even'ng, demon 
strated his lithontritic instruments to a ve 
crowded meeting, and received the thanks of 
the Society for the candour and pains with 
which he did it. Many objections were 
taken to the operation by some gentlemen 
present, but the majority went with the 
demonstrator, and considered both the pro- 
cess and the instruments a very important 
addition to modern surgery. The whole 
proceedings were so similar to those which 
we lately reported at the London Medical 
Society, that it will be unnecessary for us 
to give any part of them. 


November 21st. 


Professor Tuomson read a paper on 
counter-irritants, which he divided into 
four classes ; rubefaciants, vesicants, pus- 
tulants, avd escharotices. The Professor 
communicated, in the course of it, some old 
cases, in which he had successfully applied 
the actual cautery and caustics to tumours 





artery, in which there was a protracted acid 


} ya swo patients, He observed, in the course 








of the evening, that the ‘ remedy” for con- 
» which Mr. St. John Long secretly 
to his phthisical dupes, consisted of 
a union of the and sulphuric 
ecids, used as a counter-irritant; the ana'y- 
sis was made by a chemical patient, who 
applied to him for relief, The only fact, not 
generally known, which was elicited, was 
on a statement by Dr, Copland, 
that tartarised antimony in external appli- 
cations, produces effects on the system even 
— to abrasion of the syrface. The 
roumstance, however, was much question- 
ed by Dr. Thomson and others. 


November 28th. 


Mr. Burnett read some cases of hernia ; 
the subject did not excite a corresponding | 
interest with that which has been lately ex- | 
cited in the London Medical Society. 

On the subject of protracted constipation, | 
Mr. Bacor mentioned a case of a gentle-| 
man his own care, in which no eva- | 
cuation had been procured for thirty-three | 
days; aud he said, amidst some laughter, | 
that a person had declared to him that, on a 
voyage he made to the West Indies and 
back, he bad one stool going out, and one 
coming home, and no other. 

Mr. Cutxwxock stated he bad a case at 

present under hia care, in which the pa- 
tient, a lady, had laboured under complete 
constipation for more than a month past; 
it had defeated all his efforts to overcome 
it. She was often subject to this state of 
protraction. 
+ [he paper of Dr. Granville on protracted 
gestation, with the discussions of both 
evenings, we shall probably give next 
week.] 











EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY CLINIC. 


SIMPLE FEVER. 


30th Nov. Da. Atison mentioned the 
case of Neil M‘Kay, extat. 36, who had been 
admitted since the last lecture, on the niath 
day of fever, which, he said, was later than 
he ever wished to see a patient removed 
from his habitation to a hospital; for, in 
general, there is great risk in removal so 
late as the second week ; and he had seen 
the most injurious consequences often arising 
from it. ‘The risk of contagion spreading, 
was certainly not diminished ; for any in- 
dividuals who might have been predisposed 
to the disease, would have already imbibed 
the contagion. His general symptoms, on 
admission, were those of rather severe 
pyrexia, sccompanied by occasional bilious 
vo At that period it was impos- 
sible to form any prognosis, there did uot 


} 
| 





CONSTIPATION.—FEVER. 


appear dangerous local symptom, ex- 
site, pecags, Cone ddlivives et 3; ia 
fact, it to be nearly a case of simple 
fever. simple fever he meaut a case in 
which a fatal termination might supervene 
from exhaustion or debility alone ; such he 
had often seen prove fatal in a period of 
about six weeks. 

On the tenth day some favourable sym) 
toms presented themselves; which certai 
could not be attributed to the efficacy of any 
of the remedies which were employed ; for 
the practice in the interval was merely such 
as had often been ineffectually resorted to 
in precisely similar cases. Opiates at night 
bad been used with him, the propriety of 
the employment of which might be ques- 
tioned ceakdign 5 but in the second week of 
fever, if no coma be present, he considered 


| that they may be employed with the utmost 


benefit; an opiate at this period often in- 
duces sweating. The change in M‘Kay was 
undoubtedly connected with a slight sweat- 
ing which had taken place, but the sweating 
was certainly not the cause of the remission, 
for sudorific medicines often produce their 
intended effect without diminishing the 
‘fever; he therefore considered the present 
| favourable appearances in M‘Kay as result- 
ing from a change in the morbid actions of 
| which the diaphoresis was the visible sign. 
He had, while alluding to this subject, to a 

| that sweating occurring about the fourteenth 
day, was a most favourable symptom, 

| In coneluding his remarks on this case, 
jhe took the opportunity to observe, that 
there was no time more susceptible of in- 
| flammatory disease than the period of cons 
_valescence from fever; in consequence of 
|the great general exhaustion and debility, 
such inflammatory affections then super- 
vening are extremely dangerous, from the 
insidious form in which they come on, and 
their symptoms being masked as it were by 
| the original morbid condition-of the system, 
In order therefore to obviate the probability 
of such inflammatory seizures, the temper- 
| ature of the convalescent apartment should 
| be raised, and other means, of similar cha- 
| racter, employed. 











INTERMITTENT FEVER. 


He next proceeded to the consideration of 
a case of intermittent fever. Alex. Aitkin, 
| gtat. 29, admitted 26th November. This, 
| Dr. Alison said, was well-marked inter- 
| mittent ; the paroxysm was all over in twelve 
| hours, he is thea free for two days, and 
jafter an interval of 72 hours it reours; it 
was therefore a case of quartan fever, and, as 
usually happens, the febrile secession oc- 
curred in the afternoon. The accessions 
here are such as would correspond to the 
old term “ anticipating,” earlier 
at each successive paroxysm, What is 








CONSTIPATION.—PHTHISIS. 


uttusual here is, the disease having from the 
very commencement assumed the quarten 


eee intermittent feyer is, compa- 
wely speaking, at present, very rare in 
Scotland, fifty years it sg hem 0 
in several districts to a considerable extent. 
Some have attributed its decrease to the 
draining of lands, but there is certainly 
esough of marsh and bog left to produce 
ague, if marsh miasm were the only cause ; 
this circumstance tends strongly to show, 
that though several facts connected with the 
origin of intermittent fever are well under- 
stood, still that there are many causes con- 
cerned in the production of malaria but 





little ascertained. He contracted the disease 


able length, on acase of obstinate consti- 
pation, which ted some enteritic 
characters. The patient was a young woman 
who had been habitually liable to confined 
bowels, and on the present occasion the 
abdomen was distended, aud pained on pres- 
sure in the several regions corresponding to 
the track ofthe colon. Considerable pyrexia 
was also present, but Dr. Greham con- 
sidering the case as merely resulting from 
retained fmces, treated the woman with re- 
peated doses of purgative medicines, viz, 
castor and croton oil, &c, with enemata, 
and a few leeches as a palliative to the 
pained abdominal regions, by which treat- 
meot free alvine discharges were produced, 
and all the unfavourable symptoms dis- 


in Lincolnshire, and it had been latent for | appeared. He also narrated the case of 


about a month: soon after being there he | 


felt unwell, but till a month after he had 
no distinct attack. Such an occurrence is 


an old woman, who had come in with a 
dropsical affection, but from extensive 
sloughing, which had taken place over the 


by no means unusual; he, Dr. Alison, had | back, and which necessarily required almost 
seen several such cases in the Royal In-| undivided attention, the pathological re- 
firmory ; men who had been working in the | lations of the dropsy were overlooked till 
fens of Lincolnshire, and were attacked she sunk. On dissection extensive empy- 
with ague so late as four or five months after ema was discovered, but the history of the 
their return to Scotland. A question may patient's illness was so imperfect and con- 
thaps be raised, whether they would have fused, that minuter description would be of 
nm so attacked without concomitant ex- | little value. 
posure to cold; but it may be considered as | 
decidedly certain, that cold would not have | TRUE PHTHISIS, ; 
produced ague if they had not been in Lin-| 5d Dec, Dr. Alison commenced by sending 
colnshire. round, for the inspection of the class, a por- 


This patient seemed to have no local tion of the intestine of a phthisical patient, 
affection, he complained, to be sure, of un- | of the name of Lowrie, who had died after 
easiness in the chest during the cold fit,|*0me severe abdominal symptoms; a few 
which often occurs, as is remarked by Dr.|leerated patches existed on the mucous 
Cullen, and depends upon the congestion of ,c0@t; and, in one situation, a perforation 


blood repelled from the external surface. 
These congestions often take place in the 
liver, and great venous system, thus laying 
the foundation of organic changes. 

In this country the danger arising from | 
jntermittent appears to be twofold : first, of | 
exhaustion from continued recurrence of the 
paroxysms; secondly, from internal con-| 
gestion. | 

As to the treatment, two powerful reme- | 
dies are in genera] use; namely, bark and 
arsenic; opiates are also employed with 
great advantage, They have been used | 
with this patieat with apparent good effect, | 
aud he is also taking considerable doses of | 
the sulphate of quinine. Under this plan 
he, Dr. Alison, hoped he would soon be re- 
stored to health; he had to add, however, 
that the quartan is generally regarded as the 
most obstinate form of the disease. 


The Professor next alluded to a case of 
old anasarca, and one of small-pox, modified 
by vaccination, but neither presented any 
remarkable features. 

CONSTIPATION. 


ist Dec, Dr, Graham dwelt, at consider- 





had taken place, through which the con- 
tents of the intestine bad escaped into the 
cavity of the abdomen, and produced peri- 
toneal inflammation. Having directed the 
attention of the students to the appearance 
of three ulcers, with tubercular deposition 
around their edges, the mesenteric glands 
corresponding to them being inflamed, he 
observed that this man had been in the 
house from the Sth of October to the 28th 
of November, and in him the last stage of 
phthisis was alone seen. It is worthy of re- 
mark that, after his death, the morbid ap- 
pearances found were far greater than the 
symptoms would have led us to anticipate ; 
in fact, his case was an instructive example 
of what he, Dr. Alison, formerly mention- 
ed, viz. that when emaciation and a de- 
crease in the quantity of the circulating 
fluids kept pace with the progress of the 
internal organic changes in the lungs, 
dyspnea was by no means an urgent er 
tom. For some time before his death, 


| cough and expectoration declined, and what 


is especially worthy of notice is, that the 
physical signs afforded by auscultation and 
pereussion, gave very imperfect evidence of 





there was no doubt of the exist- 

for the long- continued 

uent soft pulse, and the great 

ility, were sufficient and 

7 fee oy he chiefly 
of dyspeptic symptoms 

. but had ye of 

double vision occasionally ; his 

furred, not florid, as is usual in 
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; and this is the more remarkable, 


Dublin Hospital Reports; Mr, Travers also 
has written on the subject; and 
quotes a case from Gerard to the same 
effect ; Abercrombie and Andral also give 
instances of similar occurrences. 








also had intestinal disease, which, as 


fore stated, was generally accompanied 
florid tongue. 
On admission, he had pain in his loins, | 
anasarca, and ulable urine; this, it was 
then thought, might be an inflammatory | 
affection of the kidneys; but, from what 
had been since seen, it appears to have risen 
the neement of the abdominal | 


affection, 1 these symptoms could only | 


CONGENITAL ABSENCE OF IRIS. 


Tue April Number of Hecker’s Annalen, 
contains the case of a child two years old, 
in which this malformation was observed, 
the occurrence of which has been repeatedly 
called in question. 


Caroline S., born in 1826, evinced, from 
the first days of her life, an extraordinary 


exist in a case of true phthisis, asin chronic | jntolerance of light; the mother examined 
bropehitis, which principally resembled it; | the eyes of the child, bat could not find any 
asthmatic paroxysms are also/thing unusual io them, except that | 
- " ¥ . were of a dull-black colour. In May, 1827, 
Poway any cantie, of amg ag | she was, for the first time, seen by the re- 
nitude were found in the upper lobes, | porter, Dr. Behr, who, on close inspection, 
containing puriform fluid, and fragments of | prone a! himself of the total want of the 
broken-down tubercles. It is certain that, | jris ig both eyes; in other respects ¢ 
before admission, these must have produced | appeared to be of normal formation, com 
cough and purulent expectoration; but he that the cornee were a little more convex 


was only a clinical patient, in the very last 
stage of his disease. The reason why the 
gargouillement was not heard by the atetho- 
scope, was, that from the great debility of 
the patient, and his always lying on his 
back, with but little cough or bronchial irti- 
tation, the fluid in the cavities was scarcely 
isturbed, and, consequently, stethoscopic 
indications could not be produced. Itisa 
fact of great importance, that this man had 
no diarrhea, and yet several large ulcers 
Were found in the intestines, evidently of 
éld standing, with tubercular depositions 
and thickened edges; the mesenteric glands 
ing were also inflamed. Com- 
ig these appearances then with the 
mptoms, it is evident that colliquative 
Herrbacs oes not depend upon ulceration, 
but was produced by the same increased 
vescular action which gave rise to the ulcers 
pon icyget Further, 2 a of the ulce- 
rated es, perforation teken place, 
and the correspondin itoneum was in- 
fiamed and coated pus, thus givi 
Loge that the perforation was not 
as often heppeas) by awkward 





than usual; the upper e 
the eyebrows very thin; light had become 
more tolerable ; the movements of the eyes 
were, however, still very rapid and irregu- 
lar until September 1828, when the ° 
came more steady; the eyes were a 
time, in other respects, quite healthy, but 
the intolerance of light continued. It ap» 
peared as if the litde girl felt somewhat 
more comfortable in the evening, and she 
was able to distinguish objects even in com- 
plete darkness, but seemed to like bright 
colours, as red and yellow, more than others ; 
whenever she was going to examine very 
small objects, she placed them very near her 
eet: somewhat below the axis of vision 
she ae amt to experience some uneasi- 
en she was looking upwards, espe- 
cially in ‘a bright lig If the child was 
placed in a dark , aad rays of light 
were made to fall on her eyes, they assumed 
a sort of reddish p » like ru- 
bies or burning coals. The other senses 


were perfectly natural, 


ness Ww 





